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The  Civil  War 


Civil  War  in  General 


Excerpts  from  newspapers  and  other  sources 


From  the  files  of  the 
Lincoln  Financial  Foundation  Collection 
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All  women  interested  in  the/Petition  for  the  re- 
n/oval  oi  all  i;cj;lixt.'ut,  incompetent  or  intemperate 
officers  and  officials,  are  requested  to  send  in  their 
signal u i  ft- as  boou  as  possible  to  Box  27;i3,  P.  O.,  Bos- 
tun,  Mass.,  as  tin-  petition  will  shortly  ho  presented  to 
the  President.  Upwards  of  eight  thousand  names 
have  been  received,  hut  some  or  the  petitions  sent  to 
a  distance  have  not  yet  been  heard  from.  Papers  in 
the  t-ouutr>  und  in  other  States,  particularly  the 
Western,  pleace  copy.  j ,  y»  •  f  -  ,  l. 
: f     '•/      1  is  V" 


IMPORTANT  FROM  WASHINGTON 


A  Movement  of  the  Rckl  Army 
Under  Lee. 


Heavy  Bodies  of  Troops  Moving  To- 
ward Gordonsville. 


Gamps  Deserted  and   Pickets 
Doubled. 


Fernando  Wood  io  Consultation  With 

the  President  and  Secretary 

of  War. 


OUE  SPECIAL  WASHINGTON  DISPATCHES. 
Washington,  Friday,  June  5. 

The  enemy's  movement  has  taken  a  positively 
defined  shape  in  the  last  twenty-four  hours.  Their 
columns  are  In  motion  In  a  southwesterly  direction, 
toward  Gordonsville.  Constant  balloon  ascensions 
yesterday  discovered  heavy  clouds  of  dust  occa- 
sioned by  the  marching  of  continuous  bodies  of 
troops  on  the  Gordonsville  Road,  as  well  as  a  disap- 
pearance of  many  of  the  camps  heretofore  in  sight, 
and  a  doubling  of  their  pickets  along  the  Rappa- 
hannock, i 
FERNANDO  WOOD  CONSULTING  WITH  THE  PRESI- 
DENT. 

Fe&nando  Wood  had  a  long  interview  ,(o-day  with 
the  President  and  afterwards  with  the  Secretary  oi  j 
War.  The  hiilng  of  the  Lee  House  on  I-street  was 
!he  seeming  occasion  of  *Jf,  Wood's  appearance  here, 
tut,  from  the  reports  of  the  tenor  oi  his  conversation)  j 
It  is  reasonably  certain  that  this  incurable  politician 
has  repeated  to-day  his  customary  dodge  of  rushing  to 
Washington  immediately  after  one  of  his  revolution- 
ary or  tieasonable  speeches,  and  repudiating  them 
by  denying  the  accuracy  of  the  publications,  and  im- 
moderately damning  the  reporters.  His  reputation 
for  doing  this  is  actually  established  hue. 

IMPORTANT    REVENUE   DECISION. 

The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  has  decided 
that  entries  at  the  Custom-house,  either  for  consump- 
tion or  warehousing,  are  subject  to  stamp  duties. 
The  law  on  this  subject  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
Reciprocity  treaty,  which  admits  free  of  duty  cer- 
tain articles,  the  growth  and  product  of  British  colo- 
nies, into  the  United  States. 

In  accordance  with  a  recent  opinion  of  the  Attor-'l 
ney-General  adverse  to  the  former  ruling  of  the  Iriter>-  ! 
nal  Revenue  Office,  in  reference  to  the  assessment 
end  collection  of  taxes  on  articles  manufactured^  de- 
livered to,  and  accepted  by  the  Government  Under 
contracts  made  piior  to  July  I,  1662,  Assessors  are 
instructed  in  future  not  to  assess  b  tax  on  such  arti- * 
cles  j  but  they  will  require  the  manufacturer!  of 
such  articles  to  mate  returns  of  the  whole  number  or 
quantity  manufactured,  delivered  to,  and  accepted  by 
the  Government,  and  the  return  Must  be  accompa- 
nied with  the  certificate  of  the  proper  officer  of  ike 
Government,  that  they  have  boen  so  delivered  and 
accepted,  under  contiaots  made  prior  to  July  1,  Ifci)2. 
Collectors  must  not  enforce  the  collection  of  taxes 
which  have  b;an  already  asbCi^cd,  but  not  poioj,  on 
such  articles. 

COL.  D'DTASSY. 

CoU  D'TJr.'tsBY  starts  to-moirow  for  his  year's  im- 
prisonment at  Sing  Sing,  in  the  custody  of  Provost- 
Marshal  Todd. 

THE  FRENCH  IN   MEXICO. 

The  option  expressed  in  diplomatic  circles  to- 
night is,  that  the  rumors  of  the  storming  of  1'  ebiu  by 
the  French  wer/e  not  only  unfounded,  but  ihal  tha 
French  sustain/ed  a  repulse,  a::d  that  CciiONPCBl  has 
reinforced  OafEQA. 


COURTS-MARTIAL. 

Col.  F.  F.  CIavada,  of  theOcelfundxd  and  Four- 
teenth Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  has  been  tried  by  a 
Couit-rnarlia'/.of  which  Brig  Gen.  J.  H.H.  Ward  was 
President,  upon  a  charge  oi  "  misbehavior  before  tl.e 
enemy,"  in  al  (sailing  himself  from  his  co  rnmand  and 
seeking  shell  er  in  the  rear  during  the  fust  battle  of 
Fredciicksbulrgh.  Having  been  found  guilty,  ho  waj 
sentenced  "  to  forfeit  all  pay  and  allowances  that 
are  or  may  be  come  duo  him  and  to  bc.oashiered."  Upon 
the  recomme  udatlon  of  Gen.  Hooai^a,  the  lonteuce 
was  remitted  by  the  President. 

A  Court,  of  which  Col.  J.  A.  Suikb,  Thirty-fourth 
regiment  Nf  iw-York  Volunteers,  was  President, 
found  Serge  ant  Michael  MoKew,  Cornrany  D, 
Eighly-secom  t  New-York  Voiunieers,  guilty  of 
"  disorderly  and  untoidierly  conduct,"  and  nen- 
tenced  him  to  be  shot  to  death.  The  President  com- 
muted the  sen  tence  to  imprisonment  for  one  year  in 
Fort  Deiawan  i. 

Corp.  W.  J.i  Fitnm,  Firet  battalion,  17th  U.  S.  I„  for 
drunkenness  o  a  duty  and  "  breaking  hlB  arrest,"  was 
sentenced  to  I  >e  shot  to  death.  Commuted  by  me 
President  to  in  iprisonment  for  one  year.  The  pj;s- 
oner  will  be  se  nt  to  Fort  Delaware. 

Second  Lieu  t.  J.  A.  W.  Jones,  Company  L,  First 
regiment  Mlnn>  esoia  Vols.,  for  conduct  unbecoming 
an  oflicer  and  g  entleman,  was  sentenced  to  be  dis- 
missed tho  Unit'  !d  States  service.    Approved. 

Private  Jas.  Di  »lan,  Company  G,  One  Hundred  and 
Fifth  New-York  State  Vols.,  for  "  drunkenness  while 
on  duty,"  "  disorc  lerly  conduct,"  and  *'  using  violence 
toward  his  commanding  officer,"  was  sentenc-ed  to  be 
shot.  Commuted  to  imprisonment  for  six  montiis,  at 
hard  labor,  wlttrt  loss  of  pay.  Tiie  prisoner  will  bo 
sent  to  Fort  Pel flrware. 

First  Lieut.  Low*  HuiiicON,  for  being  absent  with- 
out leave,  wae  sentenced  to  be  dismissed  the  service. 
Commuted  to  forfeiture  of  pay  lor  two  months. 

Captl  Jodd  M.  IMott,  Sixteenth  Michigan  Volun- 
teers, l\»r  ovensityrtag  his  leave  of  absence,  was  sen- 
tenced-t»\be  dismissed  the  (service.  Mitigated  to  for- 
feiture otr  pay  for  two  monLns. 

Private  .MICHAEL  F.uaoiDiicss,  Company  B,  Twenty- 
fourth  Ne\V-York  Volunteers,  for  disorderly  and  riot- 
out  conduct,  disobedience  of  orders,  and  "  using  dis- 
respectful aW  thvet.ter.uiig  language,  and  threatening 
to  btrike  liis\  auperlor  officer, "'  was  sentenced  to  be 
shot.  CommuVtd  to  lmfcj.-iecnaaent  for  ono  year. 
The  prisoner  w  Ul  bo  aent  to  Fort  Delaware. 
WHO  .UAVE  DEKN   EXCHANGED. 

Among  the  p,»ii-cnsi's  of  war  exchangee,  have 
been — 

1 .  Ail  officers,  na  i^l  i^J  military,  delivered  at  City 
Point  up  to  May  30,  !*&>• 

2.  The  officors  and  crew  of  the  ItuiLinjla,  Harriet 
Lane,  iltrcediia,  Queen  '  fif  '^  West,  HaiUras,  Co- 
lumbia, Isaac  Smith,  anoV>c>.ooner  Vatsar. 

3.  The  officers  and  priv..V^e  captured  end  paroled 
at  Holly  Spiings  in  December)  t6'J2. 

4.  Oflicers  and  men  of  the"  Seve/ity-iirst  Indiana, 
taken  at  Muldiaugh'a  Hill,  R.y„  &  December,  lS6i 

5.  Officers  and  privates  Nlncjyv,lir£l  Illinois,  ca;> 
iured  al  Bacon  Creek  and  Nolan,  Ky,,\£j''.  20,  I6u2> 
and  Muldtaugh's  Hill,  Dec.  23. 

6.  Taose  captured  at  Mount  Sterling,''.  &y->  1° 
March,  lfifl3. 

7.  Xfte  citluiwd  a/  thoF)fty-iii»UiHliaii.i)S«vv1i'ty- 

third  Indiana,  Third  Ohio,  Eightieth  Illinois  and 
First  Tennessee  cavalrv,  at  Cedar  Bluffs,  Ga.,  in 
May,  1603. 

8.  All  especially  exchanged  and  especially  notified 
of  their  exchange. 

THE  NASSAU  CONSULATE. 

Sbtb  C.  IUv.ley  is  on  his  way  home  from  the  Con- 
sular at  Nassau,  on  a  leave  of  absence,  and  in  ex- 
ceedingly delicate  health. 

THE  PERUVIAN  CLAIMS. 

Mr.  'IWKTT,  of  Illinois,  to  whom  the  appointment  of 
Commissioner  to  settle    Peruvian  Claims  was  ten- 
dered, has  declined  it.  Whoever  is  the  new  appointee 
must  sail  before  the  lath  inst. 
LEMONS. 

The  Medical  Department  acknowledges  the  re- 
ceipt of  a  hundred  boxes  of  lemons,  from  persons  in 
New-York,  for  the  use  of  the  sick  and  wounded  in 
the  hospitals  here  and  in  the  army  at  Falmouth. 
DISPATCHES  TO  THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS. 
Wasuuoton,  Friday,  June  5. 

6UTLEP.8  AND  THE  INTERNAL  REVENUE  LAW. 

A  recent  order  issued  from  the  headquarters  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  provides  that  all  sutlers  or 
persons  engaged  in  traffic  within  the  limits   of  the 


army  and  liable  to  the  provisions  of  tho  Internal  Rev- 
enue Jaw,  must,  within  ten  days  from  the  2d  Instant, 
exhibit  to  the  Provost-Mai sbal-General  receipts  for 
the  payment  of  all  taxes  due  from  them.  In  de- 
fault of  which  the  Provost-Maishal-General  will 
seize  and  sell  the  property  of  both  delinquents  and 
pay  the  proceeds  into  the  United  States  Treasury  to 
satisfy  the  first  claims  of  the  Government. 
COL.  CRADLEBAUUH  WOUNDED. 
Among  the  lists  of  wounded  a?  Vicksburgh  is  Col. 
CpAMEaAfuu,  of  the  One  Hundred  aild  ^S'"\^QHi\i 
Ohio  Volunteers.  He  was  a  delegate  In  the  late 
House  of  Representatives  from  Nevada,  and  made 
the  startling  expose  ol  the  Mormon  outrages.  He  is 
very  widely  known  as  the  Judge  in  Utah  whose  ef- 
forts to  bring  the  perpetrators  of  the  Mountain  Mea- 
dow massacre  and  other  revolting  murdirs  to  punish- 
ment were  thwarted  by  President  Bccuanah  refusing 
to  all'iw  the  assistance  of  Uniicu  States  troops.  It  is 
believed  the  Colonel  is  not  seriously  wounded, though 
no  particulars  as  to  the  extent  of  his  injuries  have 
been  received. 

ilEliELS  AT  BANKS'   FORD. 
11  Is  known  here  that  a  brigade  of  rebels  encamped 
opposite   Banks'  Ford   on   Monday,  where  they  still 
remain. 

PRINTING  IN  THE  ARMY. 
it  may  not  be  generally  known  that  all  the  army 
orders,  circulars,  blank  forms,  envelopes,  &c.  for  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  are  printed  at  Headquarters, 
two  small  portable  presses,  and  sufficieucv  of  type, 
occupying  very  small  space,  being  provided  for  the 
purpose.  A  two-horse  wagon,  wl.en  necessary, re- 
moves  the  entiie  establishment.  This  department  of 
tho  AdjUtant-Oeneral's  office  is  under  charge  of  Lieut. 
Biown,  of  the  late  Twenty-third  New-York  Volun- 
taerc,  an  excellent  printer.  Five  assistants  are  gen- 
'dinlly  ke.jtbusv.  Lieut.  Buown  is  irom  St.  Lawrence 
County,  New-York. 

GEN.  EENHAM'S  ENGINEER  BRIGADE. 
The  resignation  of   Col.  Stewart,   of  the   Fiftieth 
New-York   Engineers,  lias   been    accepted;  cnuse, 
continued  ill  health.    Lieut. -Col  TETrES,  of  the  same 
regiment,  will  succeed  to  the  command. 

Maj.  Spauieinq,  ol  the  same  regiment,  has  received 
the  tipnointment  of  Lieutenant-Colonel. 

Tlieteimof  service  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Fif- 
teeniti  New-York  Engineers  will  expire  in  a  few 
days,  their  two  years' term  having  expired.  Those 
remaining  will  preserve  the  present  regimental  or- 
ganization.   It  is  commanded  by  Col.  Colgate. 

These  two  regiments,  together  Willi  a  battalion  of 
United  Slates  Engineers,  form  tha  Engineers'  brig- 
ade, trader  the  command  of  Brig.-Gen.  Bo.nuam. 

This  br'gaJe  has  rendered  most  efficient  service 
durirg  tho  late  nine  days'  oanipaign,  having  laid, 
tal.cn  up,  transported  and  relaid,  five  separate  bridges 
over  the  Rappahannock,  at  an  extreme  distance  of  20 
rr.i.'es,  one  irom  another. 

TRANSFERRED. 
Among  the  official  changes  which  have  recently 
been  made  in  the  Department  oi  Washington,  is  the 
transfer  of  Capt.  Frank  H.  Rahholl  from  the  Sub- 
-ijterico  Department,  Alexandria,  to  the  charge  cf  a 
branch  oi  the  Provost- iUarsh-1-General's  Office;  in 
Washington. 

NAVAL. 

Acting  Master  JxHiS  Tatiob  has  been  oidered  to 
the  command  of  the  schooner  Sopltronia ;  Acting 
Master  S.  C.  Gray  to  the  command  of  the  store-ship 
Courier, 

THE  FUGITIVE  BIAYE  CaSE. 

John  Jeluppe,  late  counsel  for  the  negro  boy 
claimed  by  a  citizen  of  Maryland,  having  bean  in- 
dicted for  rescuing  that  fugitive  slave  from  his  mas- 
ter, to-day  gave  security  for  his  appeaiance  when 
required.  Joun  Dean,  the  ether  counsel,  similarly 
indicted,  is  temporarily  absent  fiorrr  Washington. 
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The  Civil  War. 


By  CHAS.  H.  PETERS,  St.  Paul's,  Ohio. 


THE  following  series  of  lessons  will  furnish  all  the  necessary 
material   needed  for    primary  pupils  and    for    the    average 
country  schools.    These  outlines  furnish  the  class  an  excellent 
and  interesting  form  for  study  and  can  afterwards  be  used  to  good 
advantage  for  drill  and  review. 


LESSON  NO.  3. 

Action  after  the  Union  plans  were  formed. 


1.  The  plans  of  the  War. 

(1)  To  take 

(2)  To  blockade 

(3)  To  secure  possession  of    .    . 

(1)  Give  reasons  for  each. 

2.  War  on  the  Coast. 

(1)  Ports  captured  by  the  Union. 

(2)  Result  of  these  captures. 

(3)  Ports  still  held  by  Confederacy. 

3.  Blockade  Running. 

(1)  Occupation  of  the  South. 

(2)  Manner  of  Trade. 

(3)  Effect  of  a  blockade. 

(4)  Description  of  a  blockade-runner. 

(5)  How  these  vessels  operated. 


Under  the 

Union 

Plans, 

1861. 
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LESSON  NO.  I. 

Action  taken  before  any  plans  were  laid  by  the  Union  Generals 
for  carrying  on  the  war. 

Causes. 

First  gun  fired,  .  .  . 
First  blood  shed,  .  . 
Bombardment  of  Ft. (18 — ). 

(1)  Location. 

(2)  Commanded  by. 

(3)  Further  account. 

(4)  Effect. 

(1)  News  of  this  trouble. 

(2)  Pres.  calls  for  volunteers. 

(3)  M  >re  states  secede. 

(4)  Arsenal  and  Navy-yard  seized. 
First  Action  of  Union  Armies. 

(1)  Alexandria  and  Arlington. 

(2)  Chief  camp  of  Confederates. 

(3)  McClellan  in  western  Va. 

(4)  Va.  divided. 


Beginnings 

of 
Civil  Wak 


Locate: 

• 

(1)  Hatteras  Inlet. 

(2)  Port  Royal. 

(3)  Wilmington. 

BLACK- 

What is  meant  by  : 

BOARD 

Exercise 

(1)  A  cargo. 

(2)  A  port. 

For  which  of  the   Three  great  plans 
actions  taken  f 

(1)  Capture  of  Hatteras  Inlet? 

(2)  "        "  Port  Royal  ? 

were    these 


Under  ti 
Union 
Plans, 
1862. 


Black- 
board 
Exercise 


What  is  meant  by: 

(1)  Arsenal. 

(2)  Navy-yard. 

(3)  Volunteers. 

Note.— Consult  your  dictionaries  for  these  terms. 


LESSON  NO.  2. 

Further  action    before  the    Union    plans  were    completed  for 
carrying  on  the  war.  1 


Battle  of  Bull  Bun. 
(1)  Date  in  full. 
(2j  The  Confederate  army. 

(1)  Location. 

(2)  Commander. 

(3)  Union  Commander. 

(4)  Number  of  men. 

(5)  Describe  the  battle. 

(6)  Effects. 

(1)  On  the  Southern  people. 

(2)  On  the  Northern  people. 

(3)  Action  of  Congress. 
(4j  McClellan. 


Beginnings 

of 
Civil  Wak 


LESSON  NO.  4. 

[  1.     On  the  upper  Mississippi. 

(1)  Capture  of  Fts. and . 

(1)  Account  of. 

(2)  Effect. 

(1)  On  the  Confederates. 

(2)  On  the  Union. 

(2)  Battle  of  Shiloh. 
(1)  Account  of. 

.     On  the  lower  Mississippi. 

(1)  Action  of  Admiral  Farragut. 

(2)  The  Miss,  as  it  was  now  held. 

,  3.    For  which  plan  were  these  actions  ? 

Blackboard  Work  for  Class. 
Commanders  at  Shiloh. 

(1)  Union. 

(1)  • 

(2)  . 

(2)  Confederates. 

(1)  • 

(2)  . 

Note.— Make  a  star  after  the  Gen.  who  was  killed. 
Locate  the  following ; 

(1)  Fort  Henry. 

(2)  Fort  Donelson. 

(3)  Pittsburg  Landing. 

(4)  Corinth. 

(5)  Natchez. 

(6)  Port  Hudson 


o 

b 
5 


5 

lO. 


r  i. 


Black- 
board 
Exercise 


War  in  the  west. 

(1)  Summer  of  1861. 

(2)  The  people  divided. 

(3)  Final  result. 

Battle  of  Ball's  Bluff. 

(1)  Date  in  full. 

(2)  Movement  of  Union  forces. 

(3)  Results  and  Effect. 

(1)  Of  the  battle. 

(2)  On  the  North. 


Be  able  to  locate : 

(1)  Hull's  Run. 

(2)  Manassas  Junction. 

(3)  Ball's  Bluff. 


Under  the 
Union 
Plans, 

1862 
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LESSON  NO.  5. 

War  on  Eastern  Coast. 

(1)  Gen  Burnside's  Work. 

(2)  Other  places  captured. 

(3)  Battle  between  Monitor  and  Merrimac. 

(1)  When  and  where? 

(2)  Describe  the  Fight. 

(3)  The  Monitor. 

(1)  Where  and  by  whom  built  ? 

(2)  Its  construction. 

(3)  Its  nickname. 

(4)  Commander. 

(4)  The  Merrimac. 

(1)  Its  construction. 

(2)  Engagement  March  8ih. 

(5)  Effects  on  naval  warfare. 
For  which  plan  were  these  actions. 


CO 
00 


O 

O 


For  Class 
Work  on 
Black- 
board 


[  Locate  the  following: 

(1)  Roanoke  Is. 

(2)  Newbern. 

(3)  Fort  Pulaski. 

(4)  Hampton  Roads. 

(5)  Norfolk. 

What  is  meant  by: 

(1)  Hampton  Roads  ? 

(2)  Battle  of  the  Iron  Ships  ? 


Civil  War  Period  Illustrated  by  Pictures  Taken  by  Civil  War  Cameras 


ON  THE  DECK  OF  THE  "MONITOR." 


ADMIRAL  FARRAGUT  [RIGHT]    ON  THE  DECK   OF  HIS  FLAGSHIP,   "HARTFORD," 
AFTER  THE  VICTORY  AT  MOBILE  BAY. 


From  "  The  Photographic  History  of  the  Civil  War"  copyright  Review  of  Reviews. 
SOME  CONFEDERATE  GUNNERS  IN  l86l. 


IN  VIRGINIA— BALLOON  CORPS  SENDING  UP  AN  OBSERVATION  OFFICER. 


SOME  MEN  OF  THE  UNION  NAVY  IN  THE  CIVIL  WAR.  CHRISTIAN  COMMISSION  OFFICE  AT  WASHINGTON,  D.  G 

The  above  illustrations  copyrighted,  1922,  by  Charles  Scribncr's  Sons 


FROM  THE  TRIBUI^ 
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60  YEARS  AGO   TODAY 


JANUARY  4,  1865. 
NEW  YORK.—  The  cotton  captured 
at  Savannah  by  Gen.  Sherman  is  to 
be  brought  here  and  sold.  Collector 
Draper  has  been  directed  to  proceed 
to  Savannah  and  examine  it  and  take 
testimony  regarding  its  ownership. 
The  rights  of  the  owners,  if  they  have 
any,  will  be  settled  hereafter. 

ALBANY.  N.  Y— Gov.   Fenton   was 
inaugurated  yesterday  as  governor  and 
Z,  senate  and  assembly  were  organ- 
ized and  proceeded  to  business. 

ST.  LOUIS.— The  legislature  has  ef- 
fectually killed  the  project  to  remove 
the  capital  temporarily  to  St.  Louis. 
JMffht  secession  women,  residents  of 
Clay  county,  who  have  husbands  in  the 
rebel  army  and  who  helped  the  rebels 
in  the  late  raid  of  Price,  have  been 
sent  to  Memphis  to  go  through  the 
lines  as  exiles.  Five  bushwhackers 
were  killed  a  few  days  ago  by  the 
home  guards  in   Saline   county 

CHICAGO.-The  German  Opera  com- 
fnlK  lna"furated  the  season  success- 
fully  on  the  night  of  Jan.  2  with  the 
ever  popular  opera  '■  Martha."  Among 
the      artists      were    Formes,    baritone 

sopTaTo1: tenor' and  Mme- Joh— : 

to^AffH'NGT°N'  D-  C~The  le^ing 
"  u/h  conversation  here  is  the  fail- 
ure of  the  expedition  against  Wilming- 

^uards    tn?       f    F°rt      Fisher      ^" 
,  Shards   the  entrance  to     Cape     Fear 

|  Bu«ern    CenSUreS    GenS-    Weitzel    a^ 

thHEcf^rarhThe  fashiMab'«  world  of 
S  clty,  has  been  not  a  little  bit  scan- 
dalized  by  the  union  of  Count  W^st 
Phalia.  a  member  of  one  of  he  first 
families  in  Prussia  t^k  ^ 
danseuse.  Mi^l^  VSburg' 
erXr?6  ImPCrial  thCater  ^S?5E 

whorkg0dn  r  h:sr  ?£*g% 

barks  and  two  "S\  A  b^S'  three 
tured  and  bonded  ?  ^   been  Ca^ 
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JANUARY  5,  1865. 
WASHINGTON.  —  The  secretary  of 
war,  in   new  orders,  states  that  med- 
ical officers  commissioned  in  the  regu- 
lar or  volunteer  service  and  assigned  j 
to    duty    in    charge    of   United    States  j 
general  hospitals    will  be  charged  with 
the   duties   of   commanders    of  armies 
i  and  obeyed  as  such. 
!      NEW  YORK.  —  The  United  States 
steamer   Massachusetts,   from  Charles- 
j  ton    bar,    reports    that    our    ironclads, 
I  nine    in    number,    have    returned    to 
!  Charleston    harbor    and    that    Admiral 
:  Dahlgren     was    in    cooperation     with 
Gen.  Sherman  in  his  attack  on  Charles- 
ton. 

LAFAYETTE,  Ind.— J.  S.  Breckin- 
ridge of  this  place  drew  $13,000  out  of 
Fletcher's  bank  at  Indianapolis  sev- 
eral days  ago  and  took  the  train  for 
Lafayette.  At  Thornton  he  got  off  the 
train  to  see  a  friend,  leaving  his  va- 
lise containing  the  money  on  the  train. 
The  train  went  on.  He  telegraphed 
the  railway  company  at  this  place  to 
return  the  valise.  They  did  the  next 
morning.  When  Breckinridge  got  it 
every  dollar  was  gone. 

ST.  PAUL,  Minn. — Gov.  Miller,  in 
his  annual  message  delivered  yester- 
day, announced  that  script  was  no 
longer  necessary  and  that  Minnesota, 
for  the  first  time  in  its  history  as  a 
state,  wai  ready  to  pay  in  cash  all 
authenticated  evidences  of  indebted- 
ness. 

SPRINGFIELD.— In  the  senate  yes- 
terday petitions  from  several  counties 
were  presented  asking  an  amendment 
to  laws  for  'he  punishment  of  horse 
thieves. 

SPRINGFIELD.— In  the  Republican 
caucus  last  night  Gov.  Yates  received 
the  nomination  for  the  United  States 
senatorship. 
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JANUARY  7,   1S65. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C— The  furthet 
manufacture  of  Parrott  guns  has  been 
suspended    for    the    present.      Imniedi-   [ 
ately   upon  tho  news  of  the  bursting  | 
of  joins  on  board  the  fleet  in   the  at-  I 
tack   on  Wilmington  the  chief  of  ord-  I 
nance  telegraphed  Mr.  Parrott  at  West  I 
Point  to  slop  work  until  an  investiga-  I 
tion  into  the  causes  of  the  explosions  I 
has  been  naade. 

LANSJNG,  Mich.— The  Michigan 
lesislatui  e  yesterday  reelected  the 
Hon.  Jacob  M.  Howard  to  the  United 
States    senate    for   six    years. 

LAFAYETTE,  Inch — A  soldiers' 
riot  of  considerable  magnitude  took 
place  here  yesterday.  Citizens  helped 
quell  the  riot. 

CHICAGO. — The  front  page  adver- 
tising c(  .umns  this  morning  list  the 
following.  "A  fine  residence  on  Wa- 
bash avenue,  near  Harrison  street, 
east  front,  lot  40  by  180,  good  barn; 
price,  $15,000."  Another  advertise-  , 
inent  reads:  '*  Double  carte  de  visite, 
allowing  persons  to  occupy  any  two 
different  positions  they  choose  and  to 
change  heir  dress. — Hines'  Art  Gal- 
lery-" 

NEW  YORK".— The  World  has  a 
Washington  dispatch  going  to  show 
that  England  and  Prance  will  recog- 
nize the  south  on  the  4th  of  March  be- 
cause Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  carry  the 
southern  states. 

NEW  iORK.— The  Herald's  Wash- 
ington 6)spafch:  "  Gen.  Butler's  re- 
port of  the  Wilmington  expedition  has 
been  received  at  the  war  department. 
i  It  tends  to  exculpate  Butler  from  re- 
sponsibility of  failure.  It  is  under- 
stood to  reflect  severely  on  Admiral 
Porter." 
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JANUARY    9,    1865. 

CHICAGO. — An  editorial  news  sum- 
mary says:  "  It  will  afford  the  people 
of  this  city  a  large  amount  of  satisfac- 
tion to  hear  of  the  arrest  In  Baltimore 
of  the  infamous  H.  M.  Flint,  formerly 
of  the  Chicago  Times,  but  more  recent- 
ly of  the  Druid  of  the  New  York 
World,  for  treasonable  practices.  This 
lash  should  have  been  applied  to  him 
a  year  ago.  If  he  escapes  hanging, 
Justice  and  the  Evil  One  will  be  the 
losers." 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C— The  receipts 
from  internal  revenue  lor  the  week 
ending  Jan.  7th  were  about  $10,000,000. 
The  amount  of  bank  currency  issued 
last  week  was  nearly  $2,500,000.  Na- 
tional  notes  in  circulation   $78,488,5-0. 

NEW  YORK.  —  The  governor  of 
South  Carolina  [Magrath]  has  called 
every  free  white  man  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  60  to  the  defense  of  Charles- 
ton, willingly  if  they  will,  forcibly  if 
necessary. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C— A  dispatch 
from  the  Army  of  the  James,  under 
Grant,  6tatea:  "  All  is  quiet  in  this 
department.  A  severe  rainstorm  has 
made  roads  almost  impassable." 

NEW  YORK.— The  New  York  Times 
has  a  special  dated  Huntsville,  Ala., 
which  says:  "  The  Tennessee  campaign 
Is  ended.  The  last  of  Hood's  army 
crossed  the  Tennessee  river  on  the 
29th,  with  eight  pieces  of  artillery  and 
about  18,000  men.  It  Is  said  Hood  is  go- 
ing to  Meridian,  Miss.,  to'  attempt  a 
reorganization." 

CHICAGO.  —  Dispatches  from  the 
east  announce  a  report  that  Gen.  Lee 
has  been  placed  in  command  of  ah  the 
rebel  armies  and  has  put  Beauregard 
in  command  of  the  defenses  of  Rich- 
mond, intending  himself  to  proceed  to 
South  Carolina  to  concentrate  the 
rebel  forces  in  that  quarter  to  check 
Sherman's  proposed  movement  north- 
ward. 
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JANUARY    12,    1865. 

ST.  LOUIS.— The  event  of  yesterday 
was  the  passage  of  an  immediate 
emancipation  ordinance  by  a  vote  of 
60  to  1.  Among-  the  four  was  the  Blair 
delegate  to  the  Baltimore  convention. 
The  action  of  Missouri  was  sent  to 
President  Lincoln.  Gov.  Fletcher  will 
proclaim  emancipation  officially. 

FRANKFORT,  Ky.—  The  Hon. 
James  Guthrie  was  elected  United 
States  senator  in  the  place  of  Powell 
yesterday.  The  vote  in  the  house  was: 
Guthrie,  45;  Gen.  Rousseau,  44;  scat- 
tering, 4.  In  the  senate:  Guthrie,  20; 
Gen.  Rousseau,  12;  scattering,  2. 

ST.  LOUIS. — Dispatches  from  the 
west  report  the  Indians  on  the  Repub- 
lican river  retreating  southward.  Ad- 
vices from  Fort  Kearney  say  the  over- 
land mail  line  is  infested  from  O'Fal- 
lon's  Bluff  lo  Valley  Station.  The  In- 
dians so  largely'  outnumber  the  troops 
that  offensive  operations  cannot  at 
present  be  prosecuted  with  much 
chance   of  success. 

NEW  YORK— The  World's  Wash- 
ington special  of  the  10th  asserts  that 
Francis  P.  Blair  has  gone  to  the  rebel 
capital  with  the  full  knowledge  and 
consent  of  President  Lincoln  and  is 
clothed  with  all  the  authority  required 
fur  the  opening  of  negotiations  with 
Jeff  Davis  with  a  view  to  restore  peace. 
His  instructions  as  to  the  terms  to  be 
offered  are  embraced  within  these  three 
propositions,  each  of  which  is  final: 

First — Amnesty  to  all. 

Second — The  constitution  as  it  is, 
and   the  union  as  it  w.is. 

Third — Total  abolition  of  slavery 
within  a  reasonable  length  of  time. 

THE  WAR  IN  VIRGINIA.  — The 
rebels  made  another  attack  on  the 
picket  line  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
yesterday  and  captured  a  couple  of 
videttes  on  tho  right  of  the  pd  division 
of  the  6th  army  corps.  Our  boys  swear 
vengeance  and  are  anxiously  awaiting 
an  opportunily  to  pay  them  back  dou- 
ble. On  the  other  part  of  the  line  not 
a  gun  has  been  tired  for  several  days. 
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January  is,  ise:. 

NEW  YORK.  —  The  Richmond  pa- 
pers received  here  yesterday  contain 
a  telegram  from  Charleston  suiting 
that  Sherman's  forces  have  occupied 
Grahamville,  S.  C,  thirty-rive  miles 
north  of  Savannah. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  O— The  debate 
on  tho  anti-slavery  amendment  to  the 
constitution  continues  to  crowd  tho 
spacious  galleries  of  the  house  and 
public   interest   is   increasing. 

NEW  YORK— It  is  announced  that 
Gen.  McClellan  leaves  for  his  Euro- 
pean tour  on  the  first  week  in  Febru- 
ary. He  has  declined  the  offer  of  a 
private  vesso^  tendered  by  his  friends. 
He  will  be  gone  two  years. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C— The  senate 
took  a  ten  minute  recess  ye-sterday  to 
give  an  enthusiastic  welcome  to  Ad- 
miral Farragut. 

ST.  LOUIS.— A  perfect  jubilation  oc- 
curred at  the  capital,  according  to 
reports  from  Jefferson  City,  upon  re- 
ceiving news  of  the  passage  of  the 
immediate  emancipation  ordinance. 
The  governor  made  a  speech  of  con- 
gratulation to  the  members  of  the 
legislature.  Songs  were  sung,  fireworks 
exploded,  and  general  excitement  en- 
sued. 
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JANUARY    16,    1S65. 
WASHINGTON,     D.     C.  —  A     vast 
amount  of  peace  talk  which  now  floods 
|  the  capital  is  absurd.     It  Is  not  trtie 
that     ambassadors     from    Jeff     Davis 
are   here   or  that  any  authorized  am- 
j  bassadors  from  Mr.  Lincoln  have  gone 
to  Richmond,  or  that  any  serious  ex- 
pectation of  the  senior  Blair's  mission 
or  that  of  Gen.  Singleton  is  anticipated. 
So   far   as   any   actual   authority    was 
given  these  gentlemen  by  our  govern- 
ment it  was  solely  on  privato  grounds. 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE 
POTOMAC. — The  utmost  quiet  still 
rc-igns  along  the  lines  in  front  of  this 
army.  Even  picket  firing  seems  to 
have  been  given  up. 

NEW  YORK,— A  letter  from  George 
Seward,  secretary  and  general  super- 
intendent of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph 
company,  to  Cyrus  W.  Field,  states 
that  the  amount  of  cable  already  com- 
pleted for  laying  across  the  Atlantic  is 
750  miles.  Mr.  Seward  has  no  doubt 
that  the  cable  will  be  successfully  laid 
and  worked. 

SPRING  E^IELD,  IH.— Petitions  con- 
tinue to  pour  into  the  general  assem- 
bly from  all  parts  of  the  state  for  the 
repeal  of  the  infamous  black  lawB  and 
all  other  laws  upon  our  statute  books 
placing  disabilities  upon  the  black  race 
in  this  state.  It  may  not  be  generally 
known  that  Gen.  John  A.  Logan  was 
the  author  of  the  black  laws  of  1S55. 

CHICAGO. — Enlistments  were  ex- 
ceedingly dull  on  Saturday  (Jan.  14), 
not  more  than  six  recruits  having  been 
secured. 
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JANUARY  17,  1865. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C— Maj.  Gen. 
Butler  arrived  in  town  yesterday.  He 
was  in  civilian  clothes,  but  is  mani- 
festly in  a  warlike  frame  of  mind.  The 
examination  before  the  commission 
promises  to  be   rich. 

CAIRO. — Deserters  are  continually 
arriving  at  Paducah  and  other  points 
from  Hood's  and  Forrest's  forces.  Two 
came  into  our  lines  at  Memphis  on 
the  13th  from  Forrest's  scouts,  bring- 
ing horses  and  accounterments.  They 
report. that  portions  of  Forrest's  com- 
mand are  busily  engaged  In  conscript- 
ing to  fill  up  Hood's  depleted  ranks 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C— The  new 
loan  bill  introduced  by  Stevens  yester- 
day is  substantially  an  authorization 
of  two  hundred  millions  more  seven- 
thirty  bank  notes,  to  be  issued  in  either 
or  all  of  three  shapes,  as  the  secretary 
of  the   treasury  may  prefer. 

CHICAGO.— The  money  market  yes- 
terday was  somewhat  disturbed  by  ru- 
mors that  the  government  had  called 
on  all  national  banks  of  the  city  for 
government  deposits,  and  also  that  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  is  about  to 
issue  an  order  doing  away  with  the 
present  system  of  making  national 
banks  the  depositories  in  cities  where 
there  are  regular  U.  S.  depositories. 

CHICAGO. — Today  the  new  railway 
postoffice  system  goes  into  operation  on 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Qulncy 
railroad,  and  in  consequence  persons 
en  the  line  of  and  near  that  road  will 
be  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  nearer  ' 
the  east  than  heretofore. 
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JANUARY  19,  18G5. 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C.—-A  sensation 
was  unexpectedly  produced  in  the 
|  house  yesterday  by  an  effort  of  Thad- 
deus  Stevens  to  prevent  an  investiga- 
tion ordered  a  few  days  ago  into  the 
arrests  and  confinements  in  the  old 
capitol  prison.  He  sought  to  put  it 
on  the  ground  of  an  attack  on  the 
administration  and  thus  array  a  party 
majority  against  it. 

NEW  YORK.— A  Savannah  letter 
says  that  Union  sentiment  is  increas- 
ing in  consequence  of  the  mildness  of 
Gen.  Sherman's  policy  and  Gen. 
Geary's  administration  of  affairs  in 
the  city. 

SPRINGFIELD.  —  Gov.  Oglesby's 
proclamation  issued  yesterday  cails 
upon  Illinois  to  raise  ten  regiments 
of  volunteers  for  one,  two,  and  three 
years. 

FORT  MONROE.— "The  rebel  flag 
of  Fort  Fisher  was  delivered  to  me  on 
board  the  steamer  Spaulding,  off  that 
Place,  yesterday  morning,  Jan.  16. — 
Maj.   Gen.   Terry." 

NEW  YORK.— Following  are  tb.2 
big  incomes  of  some  of  the  solid  men 
of  this  city  for  1863:  Alex  T.  Stewart, 
$1,843,637;  Aaron  Arnold,  $158,929; 
William  E.  Dodge,  $392,716;  August 
Belmont,  $100,930;  Moses  Taylor,  $573,- 
494;  and  George   Bliss,   $148, 9S0. 
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I  JANUARY   20,    1S65. 

j  BOSTON.— The  funeral  of  Edward 
Everett  took  place  yesterday  in  the 
First   Unitarian   church,   services   of  a 

i  private  nature  having  previously  been 
held  in  the  late  residence  of  the  de- 
ceased. The  church  was  draped  in  the 
symbols  of  mourning. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C— Rumors  are 
afloat,  the  highest  name  as  authority, 
that  the  senior  Blair  is  to  start  for 
Richmond  again  tomorrow  in  a  special 
boat,  furnished  by  the  navy  depart- 
ment. Since  his  return  he  has  been 
having  repeated  interviews  with  the 
President,  the  last  of  which  took  place 

|  yesterday'  afternoon.      It   begins   to   be 

'  hinted  by  some  and  suspected  hy  oth- 
ers that  his  late  visit  to  Washington 
was  not  nearly  60  barren  of  results  as 
the  rebel  papers  have  reported. 

NEW  YORK.— A  Fortress  Monroe 
correspondent  says  the  Rileigh  Whig 
comes  out  openly  .for  '  reconstruction. 
The  interior  of  the  state  is  Piled  with 
deserters    and    outlaws    and    the    state 

!  militia  have  thrown  away  their  guns 

|  and  gone  home. 

NEW   YORK.— Two   passenger   cara 

'  were  thrown  from  the  Hudson  River 
rai'road  yesterday  morning  into  the 
river  near  Yonkers.  The  passengers 
were  rescued  with  no  injuries  except 
the  uncommonly  cold  bath. 

IN  THE  NEWS.— Ground  has  been 
broken  at  St.  Louis  for  an  opera  house. 
Mace  proposes  to  fight  Cobur'n  in 
Canada  for  $20,000  in  gold.  A  mus- 
tache spoon  is  the  latest  invention. 
The  Chicago  Copperheads  who  went  to 
Blue  Island  have  a  precedent  In  the 
King  of  Prussia.  He  owes  a  hotel  bill 
of  200  thalers  and  won't  pay  it. 


60  YEARS  AGO  TODAY 


if 


JANUARY  23,  1865. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C— The  number 
of  our  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the 
rebels  is  a  fraction  over  43,000.  We 
hold  over  78,000  of  the  rebels,  Including: 
twenty-one  major  and  brig-adier  gen- 
erals. 

SPRINGFIELD.— A  dispatch  was 
read  in  the  state  senate  yesterday  from 
Mayor  Sherman  of  Chicago  saying 
that  the  common  council  of  that  city 
had  passed  a  resolution,  by  a  very  j 
large  majority,  protesting  against  the 
creation  of  the  Chicago  river  commis- 
sion, i 

FORTRESS  MONROE.— The  frigates 
Minnesota,  Wabash,  and  Colorado,  and 
the  greater  portion  of  the  larger  ves- 
sels of  Admiral  Porter's  fleet  recently 
operating  against  F'ort  Fisher,  have 
returned,  and  are  now  anchored  in 
Hampton  roads. 

NEW  YORK.— The  Richmond  Dis- 
patch accounts  for  the  great  rise  in 
gold  by  the  fact  that  the  property  of 
citizens  is  being  sold  to  escape  confisca- 
tion. The  rebel  currency  is  being  con- 
verted into  gold  at  any  price.  The 
Negroes  who  have  been  hoarding  up 
rebel  currency  are  selling  it  off  pre- 
paratory to  running  off.  Gen.  Early 
has  made  a  protest  against  the  dis- 
charge of  the, committee  to  inquire  into 
his  drunkenness.  He  challenges  any 
one  to  prove  that  he  was  ever  drunk, 
in  camp,  on  the  march,  or  in  battle 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C— Gen.  Grant 
arrived  here  yesterday  from  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  and  after  a  short  in- 
terview with  the  President,  Secretary 
Stanton  and  Gen.  Sheridan,  at  the  war 
department,  returned  to  City  Point 
again.  Some  $15,000  worth  of  the  new  3 
cent  currency  will  be  issued  from  the 
treasury  tomorrow  and  for  some  days 
thereafter. 
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j  JANUARY  24,  1865. 

I  CHICAGO.— Yesterday  a  team  at- 
tached  to  a  car  on  the  State  street  rail- 
way, which  had  carelessly  been  left 
near  Cottage  Grove  avenue  by  the  con- 
ductor and  motorman,  took  fright  and 
ran  violently  down  the  road  toward  the 
city.  Opposite  Camp  Douglas  they  ran 
into  another  car  and  both  cars  were 
smashed. 

NEW  TORKL-Bighty  bags  of  Cali- 
rornia  overland  mail  which  had  accu- 
mulated here,  were  dispatched  by  the 
Isthmus  route  in  the  steamer  Ocean 
Queen    yesterday. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.-The  Times- 
special  says  that  since  the  first  day 
of  January  more  than  5,000  deserters 
from  Lee's  army  have  passed  through 
Washington. 

CHICAGO.-The  new  three  cent  frac- 
tional currency  which  will  soon  be  in 
circulation  is  beautifully  engraved.    On  | 
the  face  in  the  center  is  a  steel  engrav-  I 
|  ing  of  Gen.  Washington.    It  will  be  al-  I 
j  most   an    Impossibility   to   imitate   the  I 

j      SPRINGFIELD.-The  Chicago  river  j 
commission   bill   created  a   stir  in   the 
house   yesterday.     After   some   discus-  ! 
sion    the   subject   was   referred   to  the  ' 
proper  committee.    We  anticipate  hav-  : 
ing  a  full  delegation  from  both  inter- 
ests here  tomorrow 
.      WASHINGTON,    D.    C— The    Rich 
mond  Examiner  of  the  19th  says-  "  For 
the  next  two  months  at  least  there  is 
"te  W,f  ?f  the  most  urgent  character 
and  calls  for  filling  up  the  armies  " 
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JANUARY  26,  RiG.r>. 

WASHINGTON,   D.    C.— A   dispatch 

which    was    received    here    yesterday 

evening    from    City    Point    says    the 

rebel    ironclads    have    gone    back    to 

Richmond.      The    story    that    two    or 

them    had    grounded    and    had    been 

j  blown     up     by    the     rebels     to    avoid 

|  capture  is   untrue. 

FROM  THE  SOUTH.— The  hading 
editorials  of  the  Whig,  Enquirer,  and 
Examiner  are  devoted  to  the  recent 
action  of  the  rebel  congress  with  a 
view  to  important  changes  in  the 
command  of  their  armies.  All  of  them 
<~oncur  in  the  hope  that  Gen.  Lee  will 
have  the  position  of  general  in  chief 
and  urge  hid  appointment  as  the  only 
way  to  satisfy  the  public  mind  and  re- 
store confidence. 

SPRINGFIELD.— The  deficiency  ap- 
propriation bill  passed  the  house  yes- 
terday and  waa  immediately  signed 
by  Gov.  Oglesby.  This  is  the  bill 
which  failed  in  the  copperhead  legis- 
lature two  years  ago.  It  included  an 
appropriation  to  aid  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers. 

CAIRO.— From  an  officer  who  left 
Eastport,  Miss.,  on  the  21st  comes  the 
report  that  a  part  of  the  rebel  force 
at  Clifton  haa  sent  in  word  that  it 
wanted  to  surrender  and  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  and  go  home. 

CHICAGO. — We  are  requested  to 
announce  that  the  cars  on  the  State 
street  railway  will  run  through  to  the 
terminus  of  the  road,  beyond  Camp 
Douglas,  every  half  hour  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  accommodate  those 
who  wish  to  attend  the  First  Baptist 
church   sociable. 

NEW  YORK. — Gold  opened  yester- 
day at  the  advance  realized  last  night, 
but  it  steadily  declined  from  207  to 
204 !-;,.  subsequently  advancing  to  208. 


JANUARY  27,   iS65. 
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JANUARY  30,  1S65. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C.— Since  the 
capture  of  Savannah  more  than  15,000 
slaves  have  come  within  Union  lines 
at  that  place.  Gen.  Sherman  has  is- 
sued an  order  that  the  young-  men  are 
to  be  encouraged  to  enlist  in  the  mili- 
tary service  and  the  South  Carolina 
Sea  islands  are  to  be  set  apart  for  the 
settlement  of  the  old  men,  women,  and 
children. 

i  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.— Francis  T. 
Blair's  volunteer  peace  visits  to  Rich- 
mond have  revealed  this  situation:  Jeff 
Davis  is  willing  to  send  to  Washington 
or  to  receive  from  there  commissioners 
to  treat  for  peace  on  the  basis  of  sepa- 
ration. President  Lincoln,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  willing  to  hear  commis- 
sioners from  the  rebel  states  to  treat 
for  peace  on  the  basis  of  submission  to 
the  Union. 

NEW  YORK.— The  World's  Port 
Royal  letter  says  large  reinforcements 
have  arrived  for  Sherman's  army. 

NEW  YORK.— The  Richmond  Dis- 
patch is  selling  for  50  cents  a  single 
copy  and  $30  per  hundred  to  the  car- 
riers. 

RICHMOND,  Va.— It  is  reported 
that  President  Jeff  Davis  has  appoint- 
ed Lee  general  in  chief  of  the  confed- 
erate forces  and  Gen.  Johnston  to  com- 
mand the  army  of  northern  Virginia. 
President  Davis  issued  a  proclamation 
appointing  Friday,  March  10,  as  a  day 
of  public  fasting  and  prayer  for  the 
success  of  the  confederate  cause. 

CHICAGO. — An  immense  massmeet- 
ing  was  held  in  Bryan  hall  to  express 
indignation  of  Chicagoans  against  the 
horse  railway  bill  in  the  legislature 
which  gives  the  horse  railway  com- 
panies of  Chicago  franchises  for 
ninety-nine  years. 
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JANUARY    31,    1S65. 
WASHINGTON,    D.    C— A.    J.    Bur 

rows,   clerk   in   the   office    of   the    con- 


was  shot  dead  in 

s»  by  Mary  Harris 

med  that  Burrows 

married   another 


troller  of  curr 
the  treasury  I 
of  Chicago.  S 
had  jilted  hei 
woman. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C— Messrs.  Rich- 
ardson and  Brown,  journalists  who  es- 
caped from   Salisbury   prison,   testified 
before  the  committee  on  the  conduct  of 
war  that  the  rebel  authorities  arc  mur- 
dering   Union    prisoners    by    cold    and 
hunger.    On  Nov.  25  many  of  the  pris- 
oners were  without  food  for  forty-eight 
hours.     Deliberate  cases  of  killing  and 
I  wounding  were  mentioned.    From  Oct. 
I  18  to   Dec.  18  the  deaths  were  20  per 
I  cent  of  the  prisoners. 
I      NEW    YORK.— The     World's     Port 
'  Royal   correspondent   says  that  every 
available  soldier  in     Sherman's     army 
has  left  Savannah,  Beaufort  and  Port 
Royal.     Plans   are   to    make    the    new 
campaign   brief  but   grand.      The  des- 
|  tination  of  Sherman's  troops  is  a  mys- 
I  tery. 

|  NEW  YORK.— The  Herald  pub- 
lishes figures  on  the  rebel  army  roster 
which  show  that  the  full  strength  of 
the  enemy  is  only  168,350  men  of  all 
arms.  These  forces  are  scattered  from 
the  James  to  the  Red  river  and  from 
the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory. It  is  shown  conclusively  that  the 
'  only  army  on  which  the  rebels  can  de- 
i  pend  is  the  army  of  northern  Virginia. 
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FEBRUARY  5,  1865. 
(There  is  no  issue  of  The  Tribune 
of  this  date  on  file.) 


25  YEARS  AGO   TODAY 


FEBRUARY  5,  1900. 

"WASHINGTON. — Great  Britain  has 
waived  what  right  she  may  have  had 
to  the  Niearaguan  canal,  it  was  defi- 
nitely announced  tonight.  As  a  result 
of  negotiations  for  more  than  a  year 
it  has  been  agreed  that  the  provisions 
of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  shall  in 
no  way  restrict  the  United  States  from 
building  and  controlling  a  proposed 
waterway. 

LONDON. — Reports  from  South  Af- 
rica are  that  Gen.  Buller  has  crossed 
the  Tugela  river  above  Trickards  Drift 
and  marched  toward  Acton  Homes, 
from  which  the  road  is  over  open  coun- 
try to  Ladysmith.  It  was  announced 
he  has  set  out  to  make  good  his  boast 
of  a  week  ago  that  he  will  yet  relieve 
Gen.  White  and  the  beleaguered  gar- 
rison at  Ladysmith. 

BALTIMORE.— Cardinal  Gibbons  in 
a  sermon  here  said:  "  I  regard  woman's 
rights  women  and  society  leaders  in 
the  higher  walks  of  life  as  the  worst 
enemies  of  the  female  sex.  They  rob 
woman  of  all  that  is  amiable  and  gen- 
tle and  give  her  nothing  in  return  but 
masculine  boldness  and  brazen  ef- 
frontery." 

FRANKFORT.— Gov.  Taylor  will 
permit  the  body  of  "William  Goebel, 
the  assassinated  contender  for  the  gov- 
ernor's seat,  to  lie  in  the  state  capltol 
next  Thursday.  Lieut.  Gov.  Beckham, 
who  was  sworn  in  as  governor  by  the 
Goebel  legislature,  is  in  Louisville  or- 
ganizing a  militia  as  a  rival  of  Gov. 
Taylor's  forces.  The  Democratic  leg- 
islature will  meet  in  Louisville  today 
and  the  Republican  members  will  meet 
at  London.  The  latter  will  use  the 
Taylor  militia  to  compel  a  quorum. 

ST.  LOUIS. — Fire  caused  a  loss  of 
$1,000,000  in  the  heart  of  the  business 
section  and  the  death  of  one  fireman. 
Twenty  buildings  housing  forty  mer- 
cantile concerns  were  destroyed. 

CHICAGO.— The  funeral  train  bear- 
ing the  body  of  Maj.  Gen.  Henry  "W. 
Lawton  and  Maj.  John  A.  Logan,  slain 
in  battle  in  the  Philippines,  reached 
Chicago.  Maj.  Logan's  body  was  taken 
to  Memorial  hall  in  the  Public  Library 
building,  where  it  will  lie  in  state  to- 
day. The  train  bearing  Gen.  Lawton's 
body  went  on  to  Fort  Wayne  and  th4 
i  body  will  lie  in  state  there  tomorrow. 
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FEBRUARY  3,  1865. 
WASHINGTON.— President  Lincoln 
left  by  special  train  for  Annapolis  to 
join  Secretary-  Seward  at  Fortress 
Monroe  cr  City  Point  to  meet  the  rebel 
peace  deputation,  consisting  of  A.  H. 
Stephens,  R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  and  John 
A.  Campbell. 

WASHINGTON.— The  Illinois  and 
Michigan  canal  bill,  providing  for  a 
ship  canal  from  Lake  Michigan  to 
the  Mississippi,  passed  the  house  by 
ten  majority.  It  wa.s  first  introduced 
by  Mr.  Arnold  four  years  ago. 

WASHINGTON.— The  house  pension 
committee  reported  a  bill  giving  $300 
yearly  until  death  to  the  live  survivors 
of  the  Revolutionary  pensioners.  They 
are  Samuel  Cook,  98  years  old,  Clar- 
endon, N.  Y.;  Samuel  Downey,  98, 
Edenburg,  N.  Y.;  William  I-Iutchlns, 
100,  Penobscot,  Me.;  Alexander  Ma-. 
|  rony,  94,  Yates,  N.  Y.,  and  James  Bar- 
I  horn,  101,  of  Missouri. 

SPRINGFIELD.— In  discussing  the 
I  bill  in  the  house  to  allow  soldiers  to 
vote  in  the  field,  Hill  of  Menard,  in 
opposing  the  measure,  said:  "  A  sol- 
dier is  a  hireling  and  a  tool  of  tyrants 
and  has  no  right  to  pollute  the  '  elec- 
tic '  franchise  with  his  unworthy 
touch." 

NEW  YORK. — A  World's  special 
from  Washington  says  it  is  rumored 
that  President  Lincoln  has  '  gone  to 
confer  with  Jeff  Davis  in  person  on 
peace  proposals. 

CHICAGO. — A  dozen  Indians  passed 
through  Chicago  on  their  way  to 
Washington,  where  they  go  to  treat 
for  a  permanent  peace. 
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FEBRUARY  6,  1865. 
WASHINGTON.— Richmond  papers 
state  that  in  discussing  the  proposition 
to  arm  Negroes  in  the  confederate  con- 
gress Representative  Wig-fall  said:  "  I 
am  fighting  for  slavery  and  for  nothing 
else.  The  patent  of  nobility  ia  in  the 
color  of  the  skin.  I  want  to  live  in  no 
country  in  which  a  man  who  blacked 
my  boots  and  curried  my  horse  is  my 
equal.  Give  Negroes  musketa  and 
make  them  soldiers  and  the  next  sub- 
ject introduced  for  discussion  will  be 
miscegenation." 

BOSTON. — Josiah  Quincy  presided  at 
a  monster  meeting  in  Music  hall  to 
celebrate  the  passage  of  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  abolishing  slavery. 
Other  speakers  were  William  Lloyd 
Garrison,  the  Rev.  E.  N.  Kirk  and  Maj. 
Gen.  Butler. 

WASHINGTON.— President  Lincoln 
has  returned  from  Fortress  Monroe, 
where  he  met  the  rebel  peace  commii.- 
sioners.  It  is  confidently  believed  in 
administration  circles  that  his  trip  has 

|  been  to  some  extent  a  success  and  that 

/  peace  is  not  far  distant. 

I  WASHINGTON.— Messrs.  Lane,  Col- 
fax,  Orth  and  Julian  of  Indiana  pre- 
j  sented  a  protest  to  President  Lincoln 
against  any  commutation  of  the  sen- 
tence pronounced  against  those  in- 
Jvolved  in  the  conspiracy  to  sack  and 
burn  Chicago  on  last  election  day. 

CHICAGO.— Gov.  Oglesby  vetoed  the 
bill  giving  the  horse  railways  company 
of  Chicago  a  ninety-nine  year  fran- 
chise. Chicago  people  held  an  enthusi- 
astic meeting  jn  Metropolitan  hall 
praising  the  action  of  the  governor. 

CHICAGO. — A  police  report  for  the 
last  quarter  of  1S64  shows  the  arrests 
of  2,032  men  and  576  women.  Of  the 
total  of  2,608  arrested,  1,355  were  Irish 
461  were  Americans,  288  were  Germans' 
and  108  Africans. 
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FEBRUARY  9,  1865. 

WASHINGTON. — Congress  in  joint 
convention,  by  a  formal  canvass  and 
announcement  of  the  vote,  put  the  fin- 
ishing stroke  to  the  late  presidential 
election,  making  obscure  reference  to 
a  gentleman  named  McClellan  who  was 
a  candidate.  The  vote  as  canvassed  is 
233  for  Abraham  Lincoln  and  21  for 
George  B.  McClellan. 

SPRINGFIELD,  111.— In  the  house, 
Mr.  Stevenson  of  Cook  called  up  the 
bill  appropriating  $25,000  to  purchase 
land  on  which  lies  buried  the  body  of 
Senator  Douglas.  The  bill  was  passed 
by  a  vote  of  60  to  23. 

HEADQUARTERS  OF  THE  ARMY 
OF  THE  POTOMAC  — The  fifth  corp:-! 
fought  a  severe  engagement  with  the 
rebels  on  the  Dabney's  mill  road.  Tho 
Union  forces  fell  back  after  inflicting 
a  severe  loss  on  the  enemy.  The  re- 
treat began  after  a  section  of  the  3d 
division  ran  out  of  ammunition,  part  of 
the  division  becoming  demoralized. 
They  were  soon  rallied,  however,  and 
repulsed  the  enemy  with  heavy  losses. 
Gen.  Meade  was  on  the  field  all  day, 
but  was  not  wounded,  as  had  been  re- 
ported. 

NEW  YORK. — The  Richmond  Ex- 
aminer abuses  the  rebel  government 
for  sending  peace  commissioners  *o 
Washington,  declaring  the  federal 
government  had  everything  to  gain 
and  the  rebels  everything  to  lose  by 
the  movement  for  peace. 

PHILADELPHIA,  Pa.— A  big  fire 
which  is  raging  here  has  already  de- 
stroyed about  fifty  dwellings  occupy- 
ing two  squares.  Fifteen  lives  are  re- 
ported lost. 


FROM  THE  TRIBUNE'S  COLUMNS 


60  YEARS  AGO  TODAY 


FEBRUARY  10,  1865. 

CAIRO.  —  Maj.  Gens.  Hunter, 
Heintzleman,  and  Casey,  and  other 
army  officers  have  ar-'ved  here  as 
members  of  the  general  court  martial 
to  try  Brig.  Gen.  Payne.  Much 
mystery  surrounds  ths  case  and  the 
charges    have   not    been    made   public. 

WASHINGTON.— Richmond  papers 
say  the  rebel  senate  ha^s  confirmed  the 
appointment  of  John  C.  Breckenridge 
as  secretary  of  war,  vi  :<i  Seddon,  re- 
signed. Gen.  J.  D.  Imboden  has  been 
named  to  command  all  prison  camps 
in  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi. 

CAIRO. — Soldiers  passing  through 
hero  committed  depreda'.'ons  that  cost 
local  merchants  and  citizens  at  least 
?10,000.  Only  members  ot  two  or  three 
regiments  were  involved  in  the  trouble. 

PHILADELPHIA.— The  death  list 
in  a  fire  that  destroyed  several  blocks 
totals  twenty.  The  legislature  passed 
an  act  to  prohibit  the  storage  of 
petroleum  in  Philadelphia.  It  was 
such  storage  that  causad  the  fire. 

CHICAGO—  PI.  G.  Miller  presided 
over  a  large  mass  meeting  in  Bryan 
hall  held  to  hear  the  report  of  the 
committee  headed  by  vVirt  Dexter, 
which  sought  in  vain  .o  prevent  the 
final  passage  of  the  notorious  horse 
railroad  bill  which  gives  the  com- 
panies a  ninety-nine  yea.-  lease  on  the 
streets  of  Chicago. 

CHICAGO.  —  Brig  Gen.  W.  D. 
Whipple  of  the  army  of  the  southwest 
is  stopping  at  the  Sherman   house. 

CHICAGO.— At  McVicker's  theater 
this  evening  a  benefit  will  be  given 
lor  Miss  Olive  Logan,  who  appears  as 
Eveline  in  "  The  Felon's  Daughter." 
A  similar  benefit  will  tie  given  at 
Wood's  museum  for  Miss  May  How- 
ard, appearing  in  "  Masks  and  Faces." 
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60    YEARS    AGO    TODAY 


FEBRUARY  14,   1865. 
WASHINGTON.— The  guerrilla  chief 
Mosby  was  a  passenger  on  the  steam- 
er Mary  Allison   which  brought  down 
,  exchange      prisoners      from        Varina 
Landing.  He  seemed  to  be  quite  f  riend- 
|  ly  with  some  of  the  Union  officers,  but 
I  the   majority   of   them   did   not   notice 
him. 

INDIANAPOLIS.  —  The  house 
passed  the  joint  resolution  ratifying 
the  amendment  to  the  constitution 
abolishing  slavery  by  a  vote  of  56 
to  29. 

WASHINGTON.— Ex-Gov.  Thomas 
H.  Hicks,  United  State  senator  frpm 
Maryland,  is  dead.    / 

NEW  YORK.— A /Herald  letter  says 
that  on  Jan.  8  Mobile  was  surrounded 
by  a  strong  chain  of  earthworks  and 
was  defended  in  the  harbor  by  water 
batteries,  torpedoes  and  three  gun- 
boats. In  and  around  the  city  were 
9,000  troops,  of  whom  2,000  were  white 
militia  under  command  of  Gen.  D.  H. 
Maury. 

CHICAGO. — G.  MePherson,  propri- 
etor of  a  drug  store  at  Washington 
tnd  Clark  streets,  assures  us  that  the 
eport  that  the  young  woman  who 
poisoned  herself  at  the  St.  Cloud  hotel 
bought  the  poison  at  his  store  Is  incor- 
rect. The  deceased  was  doubtless  in 
error  in  making  the  statement. 

CHICAGO.— H.     F.       Eastman       of 
Woodstock  has  been  authorized  to  re- 
ruit   a   company    of   infantry   in    Mc- 
Henry  county.    The  recruits  are  to  get 
$700  cash  each  as  soon  as  mustered  in 
CHICAGO.— J.     C.     Clark     was    ar- 
rested for  fast  driving.    He  ran  over  a 
year  old  son   of  Thomas  A.  Young, 
njuring  him   severely.     This   reckless 
driving  in   our  etreets  has-  become  an 
vil  of  such  magnitude  that  it  needs  to 
be  severely  punished. 
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FEBRUARY   11,   1865. 
WASHINGTON.— President    Lincoln 
sent  congress  his  message  detailing  all 
the  negotiations  leading  up  to  the  visit 
of   the   rebel  peace   commissioners    to 
Fortress  Monroe  and  the  results  of  his 
conference  with   them.     He   said  that 
the  conversation  was  entirely  informal 
and  tfiat  it  was  understood  there  was 
nothing  binding  on  either  side.     '    r tie  , 
conference  ended  without  any  result, 
Mr.  Lincoln  said. 

RICHMOND.— (From     the    Whig.)— 
"  If    there    is    now    remaining    among 
the  Confederate  people  any  one  so  base 
as  to  desire  union  with  the  Yankees, 
let   him   know   that  he  cannot  be   ad- 
mitted   to    Yankee    association    as    an 
equal,    even    with    Yankees,    but    as    a 
criminal  and  outlaw'  who  has  forfeited 
every  right,  whose  lands  no  longer  be- 
long  to    him,   whose    slaves   are    to   be 
henceforth   his   masters,   whose   house 
is  to   be   occupied  by   some   fortunate 
New     England     emigrant,    and    whose 
family  is   to   be   driven  from   the   soil 
to    make    room    for    the    race    of   con- 
querors." _,       s,  •        „t 

CHICAGO.— Gen.  L.  Bradley  is  at 
the  Sherman  house.  Brig.  Gen.  B.  J. 
Sweet  is  at  the  Tremont. 

CHICAGO.— At  a  meeting  of  minor- 
ity shareholders  of  the  Chicago  and 
Galena  Union  Railroad  company  di- 
rectors V-ere  elected  to  fill  the  places 
of  those  chosen  In  June  and  claimed 
to  have  vacated  their  offices  under 
:  consolidation  with  the  Northwestern 
i  Railroad  company.  Those  elected  are 
'  William  H.  Brown,  Orrington  Lunt. 
i  Nathaniel  Norton,  W.  H.  Gillman, 
!  Henry  Corwith,  S.  B.  Cobb,  Julius 
i  Wadsworth,  James  Robey,  George    S. 

Robbins,  B.  W.  Raymond,  George  W  at- 

son,   and   J.   W.    Shaffer.     Mr.   Brown 

was  chosen  president. 
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FEBRUARY    16,    1S6I 
NEW  YORK.— The  World  announces 
j  there  is  every  reason  to  believe   that 
I  Gen.    Sherman    has   captured    Branch- 
ville  and  is  moving  directly  on  Colum- 
bia.     It    is    also    more    than    probable 
that      Gen.      Gilmore      has      captured 
I  Charleston,  and  with  it  Fort  Johnson. 

NEW  YORK.— The  Tribune's  corre- 
spondent estimates  Lee's  army  at  60,- 
000  men,  organized  into. four  corps  of 
infantry  and  two  of  oavalry,  with  ar- 
tillery in  ratio  of  two  batteries  to  a 
division. 

WASHINGTON.— A  costly  sword 
was  presented  to  Brig.  Gen.  Byron 
Pierce  of  Michigan  by  Senator  Wilkin- 
son. 

WASHINGTON.  —  Petersburg  Ex- 
press says  that  Gen.  Grant  has  thor- 
oughly fortified  his. position  in  the  rear 
and  that  he  is  now  nearly  as  strong 
in  that  quarter  as  he  is  in  front.  This 
was  done  to 'prevent  raids  similar  to 
Col.  Wa.de  Hampton's  celebrated  cattle 
expedition.  ,    ,    ■      .        ■ 

TROY,  Wijs.— H.  W.  Goodrich  of  Chi- 
cago and  Misjs  Mattle  A.  Young  of  Hud- 
son, Wis.,  were  married  at  the  resi- 
dence of  the  bride's  father,  Capt.  S.'"S. 
Young,  by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Thorpe. 

MILWAUKEE.— Oliver  C.  Ely  of 
Chicago  and  Miss  Julia  E.  Peirce  were 
married  here  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Towne. 

CHICAGO.— At  the  fifth  annual  com- 
mencement exercises  of  the  Hahne- 
mann Medical  college,  the  following 
graduates  received  diplomas:  Rufus 
Backus,  William  Brendenmeahl,  F. 
Brendenmeahl,  II.  C.  Chase,  A.  A. 
Fahnestock,  L.  B.  Hyatt,  II.'  C.  Lien- 
hert,  A.  G.  Leland,  W.  C.  Morrison, 
William  Pattison,  W.  F.  Schatz, 
Charles  Woodhouse,  and  A.  W.  Good- 
worth. 
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![    60  YEARS  AGO  TODAY 


FEBRUARY  18,  1865 
CINCINNATI.  —  Charles  Francis 
Daniels,  who  escaped  from  the  military 
authorities  here  during  the  trial  of  the 
conspirators  who  plotted  to  burn  Chi- 
cago on  last  election  day,  telegraphed 
from  Hamilton,  O.,  to  the  judge  advo- 
cate ironically  thanking  Mayor  Burnett 
for  courtesies  and  the  valuable  pres- 
ents of  jewelry  (handcuffs).  Gen.  Hook- 
er ordered  that  all  the  remaining  pris- 
oners on  trial  be  searched  twice  daily 
to  prevent  further  escapes. 

NEW  YORK.— A  Richmond  dispatch 
says  that  everything  remains  quiet  at 
Petersburg  following  considerable  skir- 
mishing near  Sugar  Loaf.  It  is  claimed 
that  Union  attacks  were  repulsed  with 
severe  losses. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C— William  M. 
Springer  of  Illinois  was  admitted  as  an 
attorney  and  counselor  of  the  Supreme 
court  of  the  United  States. 

SANDUSKY,   O.— President    Lincoln  I 
commuted    the    sentence   of   Lieut.    B.  j 
Davis,  rebel  spy,  who  was  to  have  been 
8hot  at  Johnson's  island  yesterday. 

SPRINGFIELD.—  Adjt.  Gen.  Haynie 
has  organized  the  152d  regiment  of  Illi- 
nois volunteers  at  Camp  Butler  with 
these  officers:  Colonel,  Ferdinand  Ste- 
phenson; lieutenant  colonel,  Jasper 
Partridge;  major,  John  H.  Male;  adju- 
tant, James  Ray,  and  surgeon,  Hiram 
S.  Plumner. 

CHICAGO.— Maj.  A.  F.  Thompson  of 
the  12th  Illinois,  who  was  recently  pro- 
moted from  captain,  is  at  the  Tremont 
en  route  to  join  Gen.  Slocum's  corps. 
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FEBRUARY  20,  1865^ 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C— Army  of- 
ficers in  the  Shenandoah  valley  re- 
port' that  guerrilla  bands  which  have 
been  so  troublesome  there,  in  view  of 
the  approaching  dissolution  of  the 
rebel  confederacy,  have  become  com- 
paratively inactive  and  the  members 
are  deserting  in  large  numbers  to  the 
Union   lines. 

CINCINNATI,  O.— Col.  Benjamin 
Anderson,  one  of  those  confined  at  Mc- 
Lean barracks  here  as  connected  with 
the  rebel  plot  to  burn  Chicago  last 
November,  shot  and  probably  fatally 
wounded  himself.  He  snatched  a  re-* 
volver  from  a  passing  soldier's  holster 
and   before    he   could  be  stopped   fired  ' 

bullet  into  his  abdomen.  Col.  An- 
derson served  with  distinction  in  the 
rebel  army  previous  to  his  connection 
with  the  Chicago  conspiracy. 

RICHMOND,   Va.— Gens.    S.   D.   Bee 
and  Wade  Hampton,  recently  appoint- 
ed lieutenant  generals,  have  been  con- 
firmed by  the  Confederate  senate 
NEW     YORK.— A     speciaj     to     the 

Herald  from  AV'ashington  says  that  of 
twenty-four  men  of  the  92d  New  York 
taken  prisoners  by  the  rebels  last 
August  and  confined  at  Salisbury,  N. 
C,  twenty  died  of  starvation,  three  en- 
listed in  the  rebel  army  to  escape  a 
similar  fate  and  one  escaped. 

NEW  YORK.— The  Saxonia  brought 
news  from  Europe.  The  British  par- 
liament opened  on  Feb.  9.-  The  queen, 
in  her  speech,  said  she  remains  stead- 
fastly neutral  between  the  contending 
parties  in  America  and  would  rejoice 
at  a   reconciliation. 
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JANUARY  2,  1S65. 
CHICAGO. — About    noon    yesterday 
the  barroom  of  the  Tremont  house  was 
the  scene  of  an  animated  fracas.     It 
appears   that   Louis   Binz   of   the   la.e 
firm    of    Bins    &    Laparly,    111    South 
Water   street,   took   occasion    to   state 
that    he    was   a   Jeff   Davis    man    and 
would  join  the  rebels  could  he  obtain  a 
passport   through    the   lines.      In    this 
sentiment    he    was    sustained    by    the 
editor    of    a    German    newspap.       pub- 
lished here  called  the  Union.      Lie  lat- 
ter gentleman  was  promptly  disposed 
of  by  a  Mr.  Carter,  while  Mr.  Binz  was 
knocked  out  by  Samuel  Balrd. 
!      CHICAGO.— The     city      department 
I  nf  Thh  Tribune  acknowledges  the  re- 
'  ccipt  of  a  pitcher  of  eggnog  ami  a  bas- 
ket of  cake,  the  customary  New  ^eai  s 
gift  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Tremont 
house. 
I      CHICAGO.— As   Saturday   mornings 
1  (this  appears  in  the  Monday  issue)  day 
i  express    train   on   the   Illinois    Central 
radroad  reached  a  point  eight  and  one- 
quarter  miles  north  of  Peptone  station 
1  it   encountered  a  broken    rail.      Tnree 
coaches  were  ditched   and   a  baggage 
ea,r     disabled.       One     passenger     was 
killed. 

|      CHICAGO.— Col.  Thomas  S.  Osborn 

of   the    30th    Illinois   regiment   is    now 

in   command  of  the   24th   army  corps, 

I  one  of  the  largest  divisions  of  the  army 

j  of  the  Potomac. 

i  CHICAGO.— The  entertainment  re- 
cently given  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  R. 
H  Foss  corner  Monroe  and  Throop 
streets,  'netted  the  sanitary  commis- 
sion the  handsome  sum  of  $200. 
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THE  CIVIL  WAR  CENTENNIAL  COMMISSION 

700  Jackson  Place,  N.  W. 

Washington  25,  D.  C. 

1959 


DEDICATED 

TO   THE   MEMORY   OF 

THE    UNION    AND    CONFEDERATE 

SOLDIERS   AND   SAILORS 

OF  THE 

CIVIL    WAR 


I  AM  OLD  GLORY:  For  more  than  eight  score  years  I  have  been 
the  banner  of  hope  and  freedom  for  generation  after  generation  of 
Americans.  Born  amid  the  first  flames  of  America's  fight  for  freedom, 
I  am  the  symbol  of  a  country  that  has  grown  from  a  little  group  of 
thirteen  colonies  to  a  united  nation  of  fifty  sovereign  states. 
Planted  firmly  on  the  high  pinnacle  of  American  Faith,  my  gently 
fluttering  folds  have  proved  an  inspiration  to  untold  millions.  Men 
have  followed  me  into  battle  with  unwavering  courage.  They  have 
looked  upon  me  as  a  symbol  of  national  unity.  They  have  prayed 
that  they  and  their  fellow  citizens  might  continue  to  enjoy  the  life, 
liberty  and  pursuit  of  happiness,  which  have  been  granted  to  every 
American  as  the  heritage  of  free  men.  So  long  as  men  love  liberty 
more  than  life  itself;  so  long  as  they  treasure  the  priceless  privileges 
bought  with  blood  of  our  forefathers;  so  long  as  the  principles  of 
truth,  justice  and  charity  for  all  remain  deeply  rooted  in  human  hearts, 
I  shall  continue  to  be  the  enduring  banner  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

I  AM  OLD  GLORY! 
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THE    WHITE    HOUSE 

WASHINGTON 


July  6,   1959 


To  The  Civil  War  Centennial  Commission: 

I  am  glad  to  learn  of  the  handbook  "Facts  About  the  Civil 
War"  which  is  being  published  in  connection  with  our  com- 
memoration of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  that  conflict. 
Because  the  study  of  history  requires  the  separation  of  fact  from 
legend,  I  am  sure  this  handbook  will  provide  a  handy,  useful 
reference  and  will  attract  a  wide  and  appreciative  audience. 

An  examination  of  these  hard  facts  of  the  Civil  War  provides 
us  at  once  with  a  realization  of  the  magnitude  of  the  tragedy 
which  it  represented  to  our  country.  And  yet  on  further 
reflection  we  must  realize  that  out  of  this  tragedy  emerged  a  new 
nation  unified,  with  a  new  degree  of  national  self -consciousness. 
The  stage  was  set  for  a  further  expansion  of  human  rights. 

I  would  urge  therefore  in  our  use  of  this  pamphlet,  and  indeed 
in  all  our  commemorations  of  the  Civil  War  Centennial,  that  we 
look  on  this  great  struggle  not  merely  as  a  set  of  military 
operations,  but  as  a  period  in  our  history  in  which  the  times 
called  for  extraordinary  degrees  of  patriotism  and  heroism  on 
the  part  of  the  men  and  women  of  both  the  North  and  the 
South.  In  this  context  we  may  derive  inspiration  from  their 
deeds  to  renew  our  dedication  to  the  task  which  yet  confronts 
us — the  furtherance,  together  with  other  free  nations  of  the 
world,  of  the  freedom  and  dignity  of  man  and  the  building 
of  a  just  and  lasting  peace. 

Sincerely, 

/s/  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 


The  Civil  War  Centennial  Commission, 
700  Jackson  Place,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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MARYLAND 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MEANING  OF  THE  FLAGS 

The  division  of  the  nation  during  the  Sixties  was  not  clearly  defined. 
The  Mason-Dixon  Line  did  not  mark  the  geographical  dividing  point,  for 
no  such  thing  actually  existed.  Sentiment  on  the  great  issues  varied  in 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  other  states.  Eastern  Tennessee  gave 
strong  support  to  the  Union  during  the  war,  and  the  Copperhead  movement 
zigzagged  throughout  both  North  and  South,  confusing  the  public  and 
bewildering  the  leaders. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  presented  on  these  pages  are  the  flags  of 
the  25  states  that  remained  in  the  Union  and  those  of  the  11  that  seceded. 
It  should  be  noted  that  Nevada  and  West  Virginia  were  added  to  the  Union 
after  the  war  had  started. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 
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RHODE   ISLAND 


WEST  VIRGINIA 


NATIONAL  AGENCIES  COOPERATE 

In  planning  the  Civil  War  Centennial  commemorative  program  for 
Americans,  the  National  Commission  has  benefited  greatly  through  the 
enthusiastic  cooperation  offered  by  many  government  agencies.  These 
include  the  Library  of  Congress,  National  Archives,  Department  of  Defense, 
Treasury  Department,  Post  Office  Department  and  others. 

This  Commission  has  dovetailed  its  efforts  with  the  tremendous  program 
of  national  historic  site  expansion  and  preservation  carried  on  by  the 
National  Park  Service.  "Mission  66"  and  the  Civil  War  Centennial  reflect 
the  coordinated  planning  and  united  effort  of  the  United  States  Government 
to  preserve  for  our  people  the  finest  traditions  of  our  American  heritage. 
The  Park  Service  at  present  administers  28  Civil  War  battlefield  park 
areas,  and  others  may  soon  be  added. 


SOUTH   CAROLS 
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COLORADO 


"FIRSTS"  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR 

The  American  Civil  War  was  the  FIRST  war  in  which 

•  Railroads  were  extensively  used  for  the  rapid  movement  of  military 
supplies  and  of  large  bodies  of  troops  from  one  theatre  of  operation  to 
another. 

•  Aerial  reconnaissance  was  first  effectively  used  from  anchored  balloons 
in  military  operations. 

•  The  electric  telegraph  was  used  in  the  strategic  control  of  military 
operations  in  widely  separated  theatres  and  in  the  tactical  direction  of 
troops  in  battle. 

•  A  multi-manned  submarine  sank  a  surface  vessel. 

•  Opposing  ironclads  engaged  in  naval  battle. 

•  Naval  "torpedoes"  (mines)  were  widely  used. 

•  Medical  care  of  the  wounded  was  systematically  organized. 

•  Participants,  sites  and  equipment  were  photographed  on  a  large  scale. 

•  Nationwide  conscription  was  used  to  raise  armies  in  North  America. 

•  A  practical  machine  gun  was  developed. 

•  Voting  by  soldiers  and  sailors  in  service  was  provided  for  by  national  laws. 

•  Rifled  artillery  came  into  general  use. 

•  Mobile  railroad  artillery  was  used. 

•  Large-scale  coverage  was  carried  on  by  recognized  news  correspondents 
at  the  front. 

•  The  repeating  rifle  was  used  by  large  troop  units. 

•  Wire  entanglements  in  field  fortifications  were  used. 

•  The  Medal  of  Honor  was  awarded. 


The  facts  published  in  this  booklet  have  been  checked  by  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  National 
Archives,  the  Library  of  Congress  and  by  a  number  of  famous 
historians  and  Civil  War  experts.  We  believe  the  sources  of  the 
information  to  be  accurate  and  reliable. 


THE  STARTING  LINE-UPS 


Armies 


The  United  States  (Regular)  Army  consisted  of  five  regiments  of  cavalry, 
four  of  artillery,  ten  of  infantry,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  Topographical 
Engineers,  and  administrative  departments.  Its  strength  was  16,367  officers 
and  men.  Of  198  line  companies,  183  were  scattered  on  the  Western 
frontier  and  the  remaining  1 5  were  in  garrisons  along  the  Canadian  border 
and  on  the  sea  coast.    No  striking  force  was  available. 

The  active  officer  corps  numbered  1,080.  Of  this  number  286  resigned  or 
were  dismissed,  and  entered  the  Confederate  service.  West  Point  graduates 
on  the  active  list  numbered  824.  Of  these,  184  were  among  the  officers  who 
went  over  to  the  South.  Of  the  approximately  900  graduates  then  in  civil 
life,  114  returned  to  the  colors,  while  99  others  went  into  the  Confederate 
service. 

Enlisted  men  of  the  Regular  Army,  having  contracted  to  serve  for  a  speci- 
fied length  of  time,  unlike  the  officers,  could  not  resign. 

The  Confederate  Army,  at  the  start  of  the  war,  consisted  of  some  36,000 
volunteers  and  militia  already  mustered  and  in  the  field;  in  addition,  active 
recruiting  went  on  after  March  6  to  obtain  the  full  quota  of  100,000  men 
authorized  by  the  Confederate  Congress  at  that  time. 

Navies 

The  United  States  Navy  consisted  of  90  wooden  craft  of  various  cate- 
gories, of  which  42  were  in  active  service;  52  of  the  total  were  sailing  vessels. 
Immediately  available  were  but  four  ships  out  of  a  home  squadron  totalling 
12  ships  on  paper.  Personnel  strength  totalled  8,900.  Of  1,300  active 
officers,  322  resigned  or  were  dismissed  and  entered  the  Confederate  service. 
Annapolis  graduates  in  active  service  numbered  287;  sixty  of  them  went 
South. 

Navy  enlisted  men,  like  those  in  the  Army,  did  not  have  the  privilege  of 
an  honorable  resignation.     Only  a  handful  of  sailors  deserted. 
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A  Confederate  Navy  did  not  exist,  except  for  those  officers  who  had 
left  the  U.  S.  Navy.  Ships  were  purchased  and  built  as  the  war  progressed. 
By  February  1862,  47  vessels  of  various  categories  were  in  service — 14  under 
construction,  and  others  planned.  Personnel  strength  by  April  1864 
numbered  75  3  officers  and  4,460  enlisted  men.  At  least  six  large  iron- 
clads and  ten  ocean-going  sea  raiders  actually  operated  at  various  times 
during  the  war,  but  the  number  of  improvised  gunboats  and  armed  river 
craft — Confederate  Navy,  the  various  State  navies  and  privateers — cannot 
be  accurately  enumerated. 

Due  to  the  vast  inferiority  of  Confederate  naval  strength,  the  scope  of 
its  activities  was  confined  to  attempts  to  break  the  blockade,  and  to 
defensive  rivers,  and  sounds,  and  the  extensive  use  of  commerce  destroyers 
preying  on  unarmed  Northern  commerce.  Some  naval  engagements  of 
note  were  the  attack  of  the  Confederate  ironclad  Virginia  (ex-U.S.S. 
Merrimack)  on  a  Union  blockading  squadron,  which  ended  in  an  indecisive 
single-ship  action  with  the  U.S.S.  Monitor,  the  engagement  between  U.S.S. 
Kearsarge  and  C.S.S.  Alabama,  ending  in  the  sinking  of  the  latter,  and  the 
C.S.S.  Tennessee's  action  with  Admiral  Farragut's  force  at  Mobile  Bay. 

The  United  States  Navy,  on  the  other  hand,  played  a  major  role  in  the 
Union  prosecution  of  the  war.  It  strangled  the  South  by  blockading  ports; 
participated  in  a  number  of  joint  amphibious  Army-Navy  operations, 
several  squadron  actions  against  fortified  places,  and  river  operations  which 
split  the  Confederacy  along  the  line  of  the  Mississippi.  By  the  end  of  the 
war  the  United  States  Navy  had  risen  to  a  strength  of  670  ships,  more 
than  60  of  them  ironclads,  and  a  personnel  strength  of  6,700  officers  and 
51,500  men. 


NORTH   DAKOTA 


SOUTH    DAKOTA 


PERTINENT  FACTS  ABOUT  THE  CIVIL  WAR 

According  to  the  U.  S.  Census,  the  population  of  the  United  States  in 
1860  numbered  31,443,321  persons.  Of  these,  approximately  23,000,000 
were  in  the  22  Northern  states  and  9,000,000  in  the  11  Southern  states. 
Of  the  latter  total,  3,500,000  were  slaves. 

At  one  time  or  another,  the  Northern  armies  numbered  2,100,000 
soldiers.  The  Southern  armies  were  considerably  smaller.  The  total  dead 
on  both  sides  was  about  500,000. 

Of  the  364,000  on  the  Union  side  who  lost  their  lives,  a  third  were 
killed  or  died  of  wounds  and  two-thirds  died  of  disease. 

The  chance  of  surviving  a  wound  in  Civil  War  days  was  7  to  1 ;  in 
the  Korean  War,  5  0  to  1. 


About  15  per  cent  of  the  wounded  died  in  the  Civil  War;  about 
8  per  cent  in  World  War  I;  about  4  per  cent  in  World  War  II;  about 
2   per  cent  in  the  Korean  War. 

There  were  6,000,000  cases  of  disease  in  the  Federal  armies,  which  meant 
that,  on  an  average,  every  man  was  sick  at  least  twice. 

The  diseases  most  prevalent  were  dysentery,  typhoid  fever,  malaria, 
pneumonia,  arthritis,  and  the  acute  diseases  of  childhood,  such  as  measles 
and  malnutrition. 

The  principal  weapon  of  the  war  and  the  one  by  which  80  per  cent 
of  all  wounds  were  produced  was  a  single-shot,  muzzle-loading  rifle  in 
the  hands  of  foot  soldiers. 

Most  wounds  were  caused  by  an  elongated  bullet  made  of  soft  lead, 
about  an  inch  long,  pointed  at  one  end  and  hollowed  out  at  the  base,  and 
called  a  "minie"  ball,  having  been  invented  by  Capt.  Minie  of  the  French 
army. 
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Fully  armed,  a  soldier  carried  about  seven  pounds  of  ammunition.  His 
cartridge  pouch  contained  40  rounds,  and  an  additional  60  rounds  might 
be  conveyed  in  the  pocket  if  an  extensive  battle  was  anticipated. 

The  muzzle-loading  rifle  could  be  loaded  at  the  rate  of  about  three  times 
a  minute.     Its  maximum  range  was  about   1,000  yards. 

Most  infantry  rifles  were  equipped  with  bayonets,  but  very  few  men 
wounded  by  bayonet  showed  up  at  hospitals.  The  conclusion  was  that  the 
bayonet  was  not  a  lethal  weapon.  The  explanation  probably  lay  in  the 
fact  that  opposing  soldiers  did  not  often  actually  come  to  grips  and, 
when  they  did,  were  prone  to  use  their  rifles  as  clubs. 

Artillery  was  used  extensively,  but  only  about  10  per  cent  of  the  wounded 
were  the  victims  of  artillery  fire. 

Besides  the  rifle  and  cannon,  weapons  consisted  of  revolvers,  swords, 
cutlasses,  hand  grenades,  Greek  fire  and  land  mines. 

Many  doctors  who  saw  service  in  the  Civil  War  had  never  been  to  medical 
school,  but  had  served  an  apprenticeship  in  the  office  of  an  established 
practitioner. 

In  the  Peninsular  campaign  in  the  spring  of  1862,  as  many  as  5,000 
wounded  were  brought  into  a  hospital  where  there  were  only  one  medical 
man  and  five  hospital  stewards  to  care  for  them. 

The  first  organized  ambulance  corps  were  used  in  the  Peninsular  campaign 
and  at   Antietam. 

In  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  1,100  ambulances  were  in  use.  The  medical 
director  of  the  Union  army  boasted  that  all  the  wounded  were  picked  up 
from  the  field  within  12  hours  after  the  battle  was  over.     This  was  a  far 
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BATTLES  AND  LOSSES 

Some  authorities  accredit  the  26th  North  Carolina  Regiment  with  having 
incurred  the  greatest  loss  in  a  single  battle  recorded  in  the  Civil  War.  At 
the  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  it  lost  708  of  its  men,  or  approximately  8  5  per 
cent  of  its  total  strength.  In  one  company  of  84  men,  every  man  and 
officer  was  hit.  The  orderly  sergeant  who  made  out  the  report  had  a 
bullet  wound  through  both  legs. 

The  1st  Maine  Heavy  Artillery  in  the  assault  on  Petersburg,  June  1864, 
lost  604  men  killed  and  wounded  in  less  than  20  minutes.  This  organiza- 
tion did  not  see  action  until  1864.  In  less  than  one  year  it  lost  in  killed 
and  wounded   1,28  3   men  out  of  2,202. 

During  the  Battle  of  Stone's  River,  the  Union  artillery  fired  20,307 
rounds  and  the  infantry  exhausted  over  2,000,000  rounds.  The  total 
weight  of  the  projectiles  fired  was  in  excess  of  37  5,000  pounds. 

At  the  Battle  of  First  Bull  Run  or  Manassas,  between  8,000  and  10,000 
bullets  were  fired  for  every  man  killed  or  wounded. 

At  the  Battle  of  Shiloh  in  1862,  there  were  23,700  Union  and 
Confederate  casualties. 

During  the  Shenandoah  Valley  Campaign  of  1862,  "Stonewall"  Jackson 
marched  his  force  of  16,000  men  over  600  miles  in  39  days,  fighting  five 
major   battles   and   defeating   four   separate   armies   totaling    63,000. 

In  the  Vicksburg  campaign  in  1863,  Grant  won  five  battles  within  a 
period  of  18  days,  captured  40  field  guns,  and  inflicted  casualties  of 
approximately  5,200  on  the  enemy.  He  captured  31,600  prisoners,  172 
cannon  and  6,000  small  arms  when  Vicksburg  fell — the  greatest  military 
haul  ever  made  in  the  western  hemisphere. 
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At  Fredericksburg  in  1862,  the  Confederate  trenches  stretched  for  a 
distance  of  7  miles.  The  troop  density  was  11,000  per  mile,  or  6  men 
to  the  yard. 

The  greatest  cavalry  battle  ever  fought  in  the  Western  hemisphere  was 
at  Brandy  Station,  Virginia,  on  June  9,  1863.  Nearly  20,000  cavalrymen 
were  engaged  on  a  relatively  confined  terrain  for  more  than   12  hours. 

The  Confederate  cruiser  Shenandoah  sailed  completely  around  the 
world,  raiding  Union  whalers  and  commerce  vessels.  The  ship  and  its  crew 
surrendered  to  English  authorities  in  Liverpool  more  than  6  months  after 
Lee's  surrender  at  Appomattox. 

The  U.S.S.  Kearsarge  sank  the  C.S.S.  Alabama  off  the  coast  of  Cherbourg, 
France,  in  a  fierce  engagement.  Frenchmen  gathered  along  the  beach  to 
witness  the  engagement,  and  Renoir  painted  the  scene  which  now  hangs  in  a 
Philadelphia  art  gallery. 

General  Grant's  losses  from  the  Wilderness  to  Cold  Harbor  in  1864,  a 
period  of  29  days,  totalled   54,900. 

Approximately  6,000  battles,  skirmishes,  and  engagements  were  fought 
during  the  Civil  War. 

There  were  over  2,000  lads  14  years  old  or  younger  in  the  Union  ranks. 
Three  hundred  were  13  years  or  less  while  there  were  200,000  no  older 
than  16  years. 

The  C.S.S.  Alabama  in  1 1  months  captured  69  Northern  prizes  valued 
at   $6,500,000. 

Besides  their  captures,  Confederate  cruisers  drove  great  numbers  of 
U.  S.  ships  under  foreign  flags  for  protection,  precipitating  the  decline 
of  the  U.  S.  Merchant  Marine. 

During  the  Civil  War,  one  small  section  of  Virginia  became  America's 
bloodiest  battle  ground.  In  an  area  of  barely  20  square  miles  and  including 
Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville,  The  Wilderness,  Spotsylvania  and  Cold 
Harbor,  more  than  half  a  million  men  fought  in  deadly  combat.  Here, 
more  men  were  killed  and  wounded  during  the  Civil  War  than  were  killed 
and  wounded  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  War  of  1812,  the  War  with 
Mexico  and  all  of  the  Indian  wars  combined.  No  fewer  than  19  generals — 
10  Union  and  nine  Confederate — met  death  here. 
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CIVIL  WAR  PERSONALITIES 

President  Lincoln  had  four  brothers-in-law  who  served  in  the  Confederate 
Army. 

At  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  in  June  1864,  there  were  present  on  the  field 
of  battle  ex-Vice  President  of  the  United  States  Gen.  John  C.  Breckinridge, 
C.SA.,  and  future  Presidents  Maj.  William  McKinley  and  Gen.  Rutherford 
B.  Hayes,  U.S.A.  Other  Union  Generals  who  later  became  President  were 
U.  S.  Grant,  Chester  A.  Arthur,  James  A.  Garfield  and  Benjamin  Harrison. 

General  George  Custer  was  the  last  man  in  his  class  at  West  Point,  but 
he  later  outranked  the  other  33  when  he  was  promoted  to  Major  General  of 
Volunteers  in  186  5.  Only  one  classmate,  Adelbert  Ames,  received  an 
equivalent  rank,  and  he  was  the  last  surviving  member  who  died  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  O,  in  1921 — 45  years  after  Custer's  death  at  Little  Big  Horn. 

Jefferson  Davis  graduated  23rd  in  his  class  at  West  Point.  He  served 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  United  States  Senate,  was  a  Colonel 
in  the  Mexican  War,  and  served  as  Secretary  of  War  in  President  Pierce's 
Cabinet  from  1853-1857. 

Of  the  original  26  members  of  the  Confederate  Senate,  14  were  former 
United  States  Congressmen. 

Robert  E.  Lee  and  P.  G.  T.  Beauregard  had  both  served  as  Superintendent 
of  the  United  States  Military  Academy.  William  Tecumseh  Sherman  was 
Superintendent  of  the  Louisiana  Seminary  of  Learning  and  Military 
Academy  (now  known  as  Louisiana  State  University)  on  the  eve  of  the 
Civil  War. 

Confederate  Generals  Joseph  E.  Johnston  and  Samuel  Cooper  held  high 
positions  in  the  United  States  Army  in  1861.  Johnston  was  the  Quarter- 
master General  and  Cooper  the  Adjutant  General.  Johnston  in  later  years 
was  a  pallbearer  at  the  funerals  of  General  U.  S.  Grant,  Admiral  David  D. 
Porter  and  William  T.  Sherman.  He  had  faced  all  three  in  battle,  and  his 
death  is  said  to  have  been  brought  on  by  pneumonia  contracted  at  General 
Sherman's  funeral. 
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Gen.  George  B.  McClellan,  "Stonewall"  Jackson  and  Gen.  George  Pickett 
were  graduated  in  the  same  class  at  West  Point.  Pickett  received  his 
appointment  to  the  Academy  through  John  Todd  Stuart,  Lincoln's  law 
partner. 

Commodore  Franklin  Buchanan,  first  Superintendent  of  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Academy  and  Commander  of  the  Washington  Navy  Yard  when  the  Civil 
War  began,  cast  his  lot  with  the  South.  Later,  in  command  of  the 
C.S.S.  Virginia  (ex  Merrimack) ,  he  destroyed  the  U.S.S.  Congress  on  which 
his  brother  was  an  officer. 

Gen.  John  B.  Magruder  commanded  the  1st  United  States  Artillery 
which  was  sent  to  Washington  in  1861  to  defend  the  Capital,  but  he 
resigned  his  commission  and  joined  the  Confederacy. 

Chatham  Roberdeau  Wheat,  a  soldier  of  fortune  and  commander  of  the 
Louisiana  Tigers,  had  fought  in  the  Mexican  War,  with  Lopez  in  Cuba, 
with  William  Walker  in  Mexico  and  Nicaragua,  and  under  Garibaldi  in 
Italy.  He  was  shot  through  both  lungs  at  First  Bull  Run  but  survived 
to  capture  one  of  his  former  fellow  soldiers  from  the  Italian  Campaigns 
who  was  serving  with  the  Union  Army,  Sir  Percy  Wyndham.  Wheat  was 
mortally  wounded  at  Gaines'  Mill  in  1862. 

Until  his  death  early  in  1862,  ex-President  of  the  United  States  John 
Tyler  was  a  member  of  the  Confederate  Provisional  Congress. 

Three  of  Henry  Clay's  grandsons  were  in  the  Union  Army,  while  four 
joined  the  Confederate  Army. 

David  Glasgow  Farragut,  hero  of  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  Bay,  was  the 
first  Admiral  in  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

Matthew  Fontaine  Maury,  world  famous  "pathfinder  of  the  sea,"  resigned 
from  the  U.  S.  Navy  and  played  a  leading  part  in  the  development  of 
underwater  mines  by  the  Confederate  Navy. 

James  D.  Bulloch,  secret  agent  of  the  South  overseas  in  the  purchase  of 
ships  for  blockade  runners  and  commerce  raiders,  was  Theodore  Roosevelt's 
uncle. 
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STATISTICS  ON  UNION  ARMY 

OCCUPATIONS  OF  UNION  SOLDIERS  BEFORE  ENTERING 

SERVICE 

(Expressed  in  percentages) 

Farming      48 

Mechanical   trades 24 

Labor    16 

Commercial    pursuits    5 

Professions     3 

Miscellaneous     4 

Nofe:    Statistics  on  Confederate  Army  not  available 


NATIONALITY  OF  UNION  SOLDIERS 

(Approximate  Numbers  and  Percentages) 

Number  Percentage 

Native  born  Americans  __  1,600,000  76% 

Foreign  born: 

Germany    175,000 

Ireland     150,000 

British   American 50,000 

England     50,000 

Other     75,000 

Total  foreign  born  __  500,000  24% 

Note:    Statistics  on  Confederate  Army  not  available 
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STATISTICS  ON  THE  CIVIL  WAR 


Northern  Forces 

Number  Serving 


Army     ____      2,128,948 

M^     }-  84,415 

Marines  \ 


2,213,363 


Southern  Forces 

Number  Serving 

Army 

Navy     

Marines * 


Battle  Deaths 

Other  Deaths 

Total  Deaths 

138,154 

2,112 

148 

221,374 

2,411 

312 

359,528 

4,523 

460 

140,414 
Battle  Deaths 

224,097 
Other  Deaths 

364,511 
Total  Deaths 

74,524 


1,000,000  (Est.)         74,524 


*  Figures   not   available 


59,297 


59,297 


133,821 


133,821 


COMPARISON  WITH  RECENT  WARS 

Battle  Deaths                 Other  Deaths  Total  Deaths 

Civil  War 214,938                   283,394  498,332 

World  War  I     53,402                     63,114  116,516 

World  War  II 291,557                   113,842  405,399 

Korean  War 33,629                     20,617  54,246 


ESTIMATED  COST  OF  THE  WAR 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  1866  reported  that  the  Civil  War,  to 
that  time,  had  cost  the  Federal  Government  $6.19  billion  dollars.  The 
National  Debt  in    186  5    stood   at    $2.85    billion  dollars. 

It  cost  the  Federal  Government  nearly  $2  million  per  day  from  1861 
through  1865  to  wage  the  war. 

By  1910  the  cost  of  the  war,  including  pensions  and  burial  of  veterans, 
had  reached  $11.5  billion  dollars. 

The  value  of  the  Confederate  dollar  in  gold  dropped  from  90  cents 
in  1861  to  6  cents  in  1864.  Most  Confederate  dollar  bills  are  worth  more 
today  than  they  were  in  1865. 


Estimated  cost  of  the  war  to  the  Union $6,190,000,000 

Estimated  cost  of  the  war  to  the  Confederacy     $3,000,000,000 
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RELATIVE   LOSSES 

Losses  (hilled,  wounded  and  missing)    in  Three  Great  European  Battles 
and  in  Certain  Civil  War  Battles. 
At  Mars  le  Tours  — 

The  Third  Westphalia  Regiment's  losses  were 49% 

At  Metz  — 

The  Garde  Schuetzen's  losses  were 46% 

At  Balaklava  — 

The  Light  Brigade's  losses  were 37% 

But  in  the  Civil  War  — 

No  fewer  than  63   Union  regiments,  in  single  engagements, 

suffered  losses  of  more  than 50% 

At     least     120     Union     regiments,     in     single    engagements, 

sustained  losses  of  more  than 36% 

The  First  Texas  Regiment,  C.S.A.,  at  the  Battle  of  Antietam, 

had   losses   of   over   82% 

The  First  Minnesota  Union  Regiment's  losses  at  Gettysburg 

were      82% 

The  141st  Pennsylvania  Union  Regiment's  losses  at  Gettysburg 

were  almost 76% 

ARMS 

A  wide  variety  of  small  arms  and  ordnance  was  common  to  both  sides. 
Basic  infantry  weapon  in  the  beginning  was  a  Springfield  rifle  musket, 
calibre  .69,  muzzle-loading,  smooth  bores.  The  Springfield  rifle  musket, 
calibre  .5  8,  also  muzzle-loading,  and  of  which  there  had  been  a  small 
quantity  in  the  United  States  Army  at  the  beginning,  became  the  standard 
piece  of  the  Union  infantry.  It  fired  the  famous  Minie  ball.  Both  sides 
also  used  large  numbers  of  the  British  Enfield  rifle-musket,  calibre  .577. 

Field  artillery  consisted  mainly  of  bronze  Napoleon  12 -pounder  smooth 
bores,  and  the  cast-iron  Parrott  3"  rifle.  Both  were  muzzle  loaders.  Older 
12-pounder  and  6 -pounder  iron  smooth  bores  were  also  used,  as  was  a  wide 
variety  of  other  calibres.  These  were  supplemented  by  limited  numbers  of 
breech-loading  cannon,  the  most  notable  being  English-made  Armstrong, 
Blakely  and  Whitworth  pieces. 

In  addition,  large  calibre  siege  guns  as  well  as  mortars  were  in  common  use. 

Union  cavalry  was  at  first  armed  with  a  Sharps  single-shot  breech- loading 
carbine,  calibre  .5  2.  Later  it  was  provided  with  the  Spencer  carbine, 
calibre  .50,  a  seven-shot  repeater.  Use  of  this  weapon  in  1864  brought 
the  bitter  Confederate  quip  that  Northern  troopers  "loaded  on  Sunday  and 
fired  all  week." 

Sabers  and  revolvers  were  in  general  use. 

Powerful  and  scientifically  designed  Dahlgren  guns  were  in  use  on  board 
naval  ships. 
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CHRONOLOGY  OF  THE  WAR 

Major  Civil  War  Events  to  be  Commemorated  Indicated  in 
Bold  Face  Type 

1861 

(Obviously,    it    is    not    possible    to    list    all    6,000     engagements    during    the    Civil    War, 
and  only  the  most  important  are  mentioned.) 

January  9  First-  shots  fired  at  steamship  "Star  of  the  West,"   driven   out  of 

Charleston,  South  Carolina,  harbor  while  en  route  to  provision  Fort 
Sumter 

February  4  Confederate  Government  organized  in  Montgomery,  Alabama 

January   12  Navy   at   Pensacola,   Florida,   surrendered   to   Confederates. 

February  18         Jefferson  Davis  inaugurated  as  President  of  Provisional  Government, 

C.S.A. 
March  4  Abraham  Lincoln  first  inaugurated  as  President  of  the  United  States 

April  12  Fort  Sumter  bombarded  by  Confederate  shore  batteries  and  forced 

to  surrender 
April   19  President  Lincoln  proclaims  naval  blockade. 

June    3  Skirmish    at    Philippi,    Virginia     (now    West    Virginia),    resulting    in    first 

Union   victory. 
June   10  Skirmish   at   Bethel   Church,   first   clash   in   eastern   Virginia. 

June   17  Skirmish  at  Boonville,  Missouri,  first  clash  in  that  state. 

July  21  First  battle  of  Manassas  (Bull  Run) 

August  10  Battle  of  Wilson's  Creek,  Missouri 

August  28  Federal  joint  army-navy  expedition  to  Hatteras  Inlet,  North  Caro- 

lina, resulting  in  capture  of  Forts  Hatteras  and  Clark 
September   10       Battle    of    Lucas's    Bend,    Missouri,    first    engagement    of    Union's    Western' 

Flotilla. 
October   1 1  C.S.S.    Nashville,    early    Confederate    sea    raider,    escapes    to    the    high    seas 

from  Charleston  harbor. 
October   12  C.S.S.    ram   Manassas    attacks   Federal,    blockading   vessels    at    Head   of    the 

Passes   in   the   Mississippi   River,   damaging   the   U.S.S.    Richmond. 
October  21  Battle  of  Ball's  Bluff,  Virginia 

November  7  Battle  of  Belmont,  Missouri. 

November  7  Federal    amphibious    army-navy    expedition    captures    Port    Royal,    South 

Carolina. 
November   8  Trent     affair,     involving     seizure     of     Confederate     Commissioners     Mason 

and  Slidell   from  British  mail  steamer  on   the   high   seas. 


1862 

January   19  Battle   of   Mill    Springs    (Logan's   Cross    Roads),    Kentucky. 

February  6  Fort   Henry   captured   by   Flag   Officer  Foote's   gunboats. 

February  8  Roanoke   Island,   North   Carolina,    captured   by   Federal    amphibious    army- 

navy  expedition. 
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February   16         Fort  Donelson  captured   by  Grant   after  four-day   siege   and   bombardment 

by  naval  gunboats  under  Flag  Officer  Foote. 
February  21  Battle   of  Valverde,   New  Mexico. 

March  7  Battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  Arkansas 

March   8  C.S.S.    Virginia   destroys   U.S.S.   Congress   and   U.S.S.    Cumberland. 

March  9  U.S.S.   "Monitor"   and   C.S.S.   "Virginia"   ("Merrimack")    meet  off 

Hampton  Roads  in  first  naval  engagement  between  ironclad  vessels 
April  6-7  Battle  of  Shiloh,  Tennessee 

April  7  Island    No.    10,    in    Mississippi    River,    surrendered    to    General    John    Pope 

and  Flag  Officer  Foote's  gunboats. 
April  18  [1962]  Medal   of   Honor  ceremony  to  be  held   at  Washington   Cathedral, 

District  of  Columbia 
April  24  Farragut's    U.S.    Navy    squadron    runs    by    Forts    Jackson    and    St.    Philip 

on   the   Mississippi   River   and   captures   New   Orleans. 
May  8  Battle   of   McDowell   opens   Jackson's    Shenandoah    Valley    campaign. 

May   11  C.S.S.   Virginia    (Merrimack)  destroyed   to   avoid   capture. 

May   31  Battle  of  Seven  Pines    (Fair  Oaks),  Virginia. 

June  26  Battle  of  Mechanicsville  opens  Seven  Days'  campaign  around 

Richmond 
July  4  Morgan  and  Forrest,  Confederate  cavalry  leaders,  begin  raids  in  Kentucky 

and  Tennessee,   hampering  Buell. 
July   1 5  C.S.S.   ram   Arkansas   runs   through  entire  Federal   squadron   at   Vicksburg. 

August  9  Battle  of  Cedar  Mountain,   Virginia. 

August  28  Second  battle  of  Manassas. 

September  17      Battle  of  Antietam  (Sharpsburg) 
September  23      Lincoln  issues  Emancipation  Proclamation 
October  3  Battle  of  Corinth,   Mississippi. 

October   8  Battle   of   Perryville,   Kentucky. 

December  13       Battle  of  Fredericksburg,  Virginia 
December  31        Battle  of  Stones  River    (Murfreesboro),   Tennessee. 


1863 

January  21  "Battle   of   the   Cotton   Clads" — Texas   steamers   "armored"   with   cotton — 

temporarily  breaks  Federal  blockade. 
March   14  Admiral   Farragut's   fleet   passes   Port   Hudson    batteries    and    steams    north 

to  blockade   Red  River. 
April   16  Admiral   David   Dixon   Porter's   gunboats    and    transports    successfully    pass 

the  Vicksburg  batteries. 
April   18  Grierson's  raid  begins. 

May  1  Battle  of  Chancellorsville  begins 

June  9  Battle  of  Brandy  Station,  Virginia 

July  1  Battle  of  Gettysburg  begins 

July  4  Pemberton  surrenders  Vicksburg  to  Grant 

July  9  Port    Hudson    is    surrendered    to    Banks,    closing    Mississippi    River    to    the 

Confederacy. 
July   13  Bloody  draft  riots  begin  in  New  York  City. 

September  19      Battle  of  Chickamauga  begins 
October  5  U.S.S.     New    Ironsides     heavily    damaged     by     Confederate     torpedo     boat 

David. 
November  24      Battle  of  Chattanooga  (Lookout  Mountain  and  Missionary  Ridge) 
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1864 


February   17 

March   1 
April  8 
April   12 
April   19 

May  5 
May  8 

May   12 
May   14 
May   15 
June   1 
June   10 
June   19 
June  27 
July  11 
July  20 
July  22 
July  2  8 
August   5 
August   3 1 
September   19 
September  22 
October  1  9 
October  27 

November   3  0 
December  15 

December  24 


U.S.S.    Housatonic    sunk    by    C.S.S.    H.    L.    Hunley    off    Charleston,    first 

sinking  of  a  surface  vessel   by   a  submarine. 

Kilpatrick-Dahlgren  Federal   cavalry   raid   on  Richmond. 

Battle   of   Sabine   Crossing    (Pleasant   Hill),   Louisiana. 

Forrest  captures  Fort  Pillow,  Tennessee. 

C.S.S.     ram     Albemarle     attacks     Federal     squadron     in     North     Carolina 

sounds   and  sinks  U.S.S.   Southfield. 

Battle  of  the  Wilderness  begins 

Battle  of  Spotsylvania 

Battle   of   Drewry's   Bluff. 

Battle   of  Resaca,   Georgia. 

Battle  of  New  Market,  Virginia. 

Battle  of  Cold  Harbor,  Virginia. 

Battle   of   Brice's   Crossroads. 

U.S.S.  Kearsarge  sinks  C.S.S.  Alabama  off  Cherbourg,  France. 

Battle  of  Kennesaw  Mountain. 

Jubal  Early  makes  attack  on  Washington,  D.  C. 

Battle   of  Peachtree  Creek,   Georgia. 

Battle  of  Atlanta 

Battle  of  Ezra  Church,  Georgia. 

Battle  of  Mobile  Bay. 

Battle  of  Jonesboro,  Georgia. 

Battle    of    Winchester,    Virginia. 

Battle  of  Fisher's  Hill,  Virginia. 

Battle  of  Cedar  Creek 

C.S.S.    ram    Albemarle    destroyed    by    Federal    torpedo    Plymouth,    North 

Carolina. 

Battle  of  Franklin,  Tennessee. 

Battle  of  Nashville 

Federal  joint  army-navy  operation  repulsed  at  Fort  Fisher,  North  Carolina. 


1865 

January  15  Fort  Fisher  falls  to  renewed  Federal  joint  army-navy  attack 

February   17         Columbia,  South  Carolina,  captured  by  Sherman,  and  burned. 

February   17         Charleston,   South   Carolina  evacuated. 

March  4  Second  Lincoln  inaugural 

March  19  Battle  of  Bentonville,  North  Carolina 

April  1  Battle  of  Five  Forks,  Virginia 

April   2  Battle  of  Selma,  Alabama,  Forrest's  last  stand. 

April  6  Battle  of  Sayler's  Creek,  Virginia. 

April  9  Lee  surrenders  to  Grant  at  Appomattox 

April   14  President  Lincoln  assassinated. 

April   1 8  Johnson   surrenders   to   Sherman   at   Durham,   North   Carolina. 

May  4  Taylor  surrenders  all  remaining  Confederate  troops  east  of  the  Mississippi 

at  Citronelle,  Alabama. 

May  26  Kirby    Smith    surrenders   Trans-Mississippi    area    to   Canby,    ending 

organized  resistance 

November  6  C.S.S.  "Shenandoah,"  last  of  sea  raiders,  surrenders  to  British  au- 
thorities at  Liverpool,  England 
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TODAY  IS  FEB.  12,  1864.  The  temperature  has 
gone  up  to  50  today.  It  was  14  yesterday,  and  the  ice 
dealers  were  busy  bringing  in  ice  to  be  stored. 

City  Council  has  established  a  street  cleaning  de- 
partment, to  be  supervised  by  the  police. 

In  a  controversial  action,  both  chambers  of  Coun- 
cil passed  a  bill  authorizing  the  mayor  to  borrow  up 
to  $2  million  to  pay  $250  bounties  to  men  who  enlist 
in  the  Union  Army. 

A  new  draft  call  includes  all  able  -  bodied  men 
under  45,  married  or  single. 

The  only  way  avoid  a  draft  is  to  raise  the  quota 
by  enlistments. 

Police  have  been  assigned  to  guard  performances 
of  the  Davenport  Boys,  spiritualists  appearing  at  the 
Assembly  Building,  10th  and  Chestnut  sts.  Crowds 
have  been  threatening  the  performers  because  their 
lecturer,  G.  S.  Lacey,  has  attributed  the  floating  ban- 
jos, table-rapping  and  other  conjuring  effects  to  "that 
power  which  rent  the  veil  of  the  temple  in  twain  and 
wrote  upon  the  wall  at  Belshazzar's  feast."  This  has 
prompted  cries  of  "blasphemy"  from  the  audience. 

THE  GERMAN  OPERA  CO.  will  perform  at  the 
Academy  tonight,  for  the  first  time  anywhere  in  this 
country  except  New  York,  Wagner's  celebrated  opera, 
"Tannhauser." 

The  House  Naval  Committee  came  up  from  Wash- 
ington to  inspect  League  Island  as  the  possible  site 
for  a  new  Navy  Yard  to  replace  the  present  one  at 
Federal    st.    Some    Philadelphia 
skeptics  are  afraid  we  will  lose 
the  Navy  Yard  to  Chester. 

The  Post  Office  Department 

reminds  that  Valentine's  Day  is 

*Sunday,  when  but  one  delivery  is 

made,  so  Valentine  cards  should 

be  mailed  early. 

The  fourth  full  regiment  of 
Negro  soldiers  from  Philadel- 
phia left  for  Virginia  yesterday. 
A  school  to  train  white  officers 
to  lead  Negro  regiments  has  been 
set  up  at  1210  Chestnut  st.  The  President 

There  was  considerable  outcry  here  about  the 
case  of  a  Negro  surgeon,  a  major  in  the  Union  forces, 
being  ejected  from  a  railway  coach  in  Washington 
City. 

THERE  IS  FEELING  that  Philadelphia's  street 
railway  companies  should  revise  their  policy  of  forc- 
ing Negroes  to  ride  outside  on  the  platform.  While 
Negro  women  and  children  are  kept  on  the  platform, 
many  companies  forbid  white  children  from  riding 
there  because  it  is  dangerous. 

Many  citizens  feel  the  streetcar  lines  should  adopt 
the  plan  used  in  New  York,  where  every  third  or 
fourth  car  is  marked  as  one  in  which  Negroes  may 
ride. 

In  Washington,  the  Senate  continues  debate  on 
whether  to  provide  full  pay  for  Negro  soldiers,  who 
now  receive  $3  less  per  month  than  white  soldiers. 

The  matter  was  brought  to  a  head  by  the  54th  and 
55th  Massachusetts  regiments,  Negro  soldiers  who  say 
they  will  serve  without  pay,  rather  than  accept  less 
than  the  full  $13  a  month. 

President  Lincoln  spent  much  of  the  day  in  con- 
ference with  Generals  Meade  and  Burnside.  He  re- 
ceived a  delegation  of  clergymen,  who  want  a  13th 
amendment  to  the  Constiution,  abolishing  slavery  and 
granting  all  races  equality. 

There  was  no  public  notice  taken  of  the  fact  that 
today  is  the  president's  55th  birthday. 
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HOW  A  FREE  PEOPLE  CONDUCT  A  LONG  WAR 


The  Lincoln  Library  and  Museum  holds  a  collection  of 
over  1,350  pamphlets  which  are  not  classified  as  Lin- 
colniana.  They  include  speeches  delivered  in  Congress, 
eulogies,  Fourth  of  July  orations,  sermons,  and  discus- 
sions of  controversial  political  topics  by  men  who  felt 
they  had  something  especially  telling  to  say.  Pamphlets 
are  not  ordinarily  retained  by  even  large  public  libraries 
because  of  their  great  number,  their  tendency  to  focus 
on  soon-forgotten  and  narrow  political  subjects,  and  their 
meager  size  and  flimsy  construction  (which  makes  them 
hard  to  shelve  and  keep  track  of) .  What  makes  pam- 
phlets hard  to  keep  and  what  makes  them  seem  ephemeral 
today  also  makes  them  excellent  material  for  the  his- 
torian. Their  flimsy  construction  made  them  cheap  and 
capable  of  wide  circulation;  their  brevity  and  shoddy 
printing  betokens  their  nearness  to  the  immediate  his- 
torical event.  They  reveal  popular  literate  opinion  as 
historical  events  unfolded  rather  than  the  more  elite  and 
reflective  opinion  captured  in  books.  Pamphlets  were 
lengthier  and  contained  more  deeply  pondered  and  elab- 
orately argued  positions  than  newspaper  articles  and 
editorials,  but  they  did  not  require  the  leisurely  lapse  of 
time  that  books  required. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  reader  of  pamphlets.  George 
Livermore's  Historical  Research  (see  Lincoln  Lore,  Num- 
ber 1621)  was  a  pamphlet,  and  George  Whiting's  discus- 
sions of  the  President's  war  powers  (see  Lincoln  Lore, 
Number  1623)  first  appeared  in  pamphlet  form.  Several 
authorities  cite  Charles  Janeway  Stille's  pamphlet,  How 
a  Free  People  Conduct  a  Long  War,  as  another  which 
Abraham  Lincoln  read.  Stille's  pamphlet  was  apparently 
popular,  being  reprinted  on  numerous  occasions.  The 
Lincoln  Library  and  Museum  owns  four  different  print- 
ings of  Stille's  pamphlet.  The  Loyal  Publication  Society 
reprinted  Stille's  pamphlet  in  1863  after  its  original 
publication  in  1862  by  Philadelphia  printers,  and  the 
Society's  pamphlets  were  nationally  circulated.  One  his- 
torian claims  that  it  was  "probably  the  most  widely  dis- 
tributed single  piece  of  Northern  patriotic  literature." 

There  are  two  principal  sources  of  evidence  that  Lin- 
coln read  Stille's  pamphlet.  One  is  a  reminiscence  which 
appeared  in  The  Prairie  Chicken,  a  short-lived  newspaper 
published  in  Tilton,  Illinois.  In  July  of  1865,  the  editor 
published  a  reminiscence  (probably  his  own)  of  a  visit 
paid  to  Lincoln's  private  secretaries  in  Washington  "after 
Antietam"  during  which  the  President  dropped  in  for 
some  light  conversation: 

At  any  rate  we  were  soon  talking  of  graver  things. 
Two  pamphlets  were  just  then  occupying  a  good  deal 
of  Mr.  Lincoln's  attention,  "How  a  free  people  conduct  a 
long  war,"  by  Mr.  Stille,  and  Mr.  Charles  P.  Kirkland's 
pamphlet  on  the  war  power  of  the  President,  to  the 
latter  of  which,  especially,  Mr.  Lincoln  accorded  great 
weight.  About  these,  and  about  Napier's  Peninsular 
War,  (on  which  the  first  named  pamphlet  was  based,) 
the  conversation  went  on  for  awhile. 

The  other  piece  of  evidence  is  even  more  impressive  be- 
cause it  stems  from  a  witness  known  to  have  had  contacts 
with  Abraham  Lincoln.  Orville  Hickman  Browning  made 
this  entry  in  his  diary  on  December  29,  1862 : 

The  President  took  up  a  pamphlet  on  the  war  by  Stille, 
and  saying  it  was  the  best  thing  he  had  seen  upon  the 


subject  added  he  would  read  some  of  it  to  me.  He 
commenced  and  read  the  entire  pamphlet.  It  was  run- 
ning a  parallel  between  the  condition  of  this  Country 
and  England  during  the  Peninsular  War  and  reasoning 
that  there  was  nothing  in  events  thus  far  to  discourage 
us. 

Charles  Janeway  Stille  was  a  Philadelphian,  descended 
from  a  long  line  of  successful  Philadelphia  merchants. 
He  was  a  Yale  graduate,  the  valedictorian  of  the  class 
of  1839.  He  studied  law  afterwards  in  the  office  of  Joseph 
Keed  Ingersoll.  Stille  never  took  practice  very  seriously 
and  spent  much  of  his  time  before  the  Civil  War  travel- 
ing to  Europe.  During  the  Civil  War,  he  was  correspond- 
ing secretary  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Sanitary  Commission.  He  became  provost  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1868,  but  resigned  twelve 
years  later.  Afterwards,  Stille  devoted  himself  almost  en- 
tirely to  writing  history  and  became  for  a  time  the 
president  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  now  holds  a  large  collection  of  Stille's  papers.  He 
died  in  1899. 

Stille's  role  in  the  Civil  War  is  characterized  in  George 
M.  Fredrickson's  innovative  and  argumentative  book, 
The  Inner  Civil  War:  Northern  Intellectuals  and  the 
Crisis  of  the  Union  (New  York:  Harper  &  Row,  1965). 
Fredrickson  contends  that  Stille  was  an  ultra-conserva- 
tive who  capitalized  upon  the  issues  of  the  Civil  War  to 
make  an  attack  on  humanitarian  reform,  democracy,  and 
the  natural  rights  philosophy  of  the  Founding  Fathers. 
He  shared  this  opportunistic  impulse  with  other  conserv- 
ative intellectuals  (many  of  whom  were  also  members  of 
the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission). 

Fredrickson's  book  is  so  ingenious  (and  complex)  that 
its  argument  deserves  lengthy  recounting  here  in  order 
to  provide  a  framework  for  discussing  Stille's  notion  of 
how  a  free  people  conduct  a  long  war.  The  genius  of 
the  book  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  does  not  treat  Civil  War 
patriotism  as  epiphenomenal  rhetoric  but  recognizes  the 
specific  social  content  of  patriotism.  Frederickson  argues 
that  a  group  of  "Conservatives  in  a  Radical  Age"  dis- 
liked the  individualistic  and  anti-institutional  doctrines 
prevalent  in  antebellum  America.  Men  like  Charles  Eliot 
Norton,  Francis  Lieber,  Orestes  Brownson,  Francis  Park- 
man,  and  Horace  Bushnell  criticized  Transcendentalism 
and  abolitionism,  retained  a  suspicion  of  democracy 
grounded  in  a  view  of  man  as  a  depraved  creature,  and 
praised  the  role  of  institutions  in  society.  Headed  by 
upper-class  professional  men  like  themselves,  institutions 
were  essential  to  control  men's  passions. 

Though  conservative  on  the  slavery  issue,  these  gentle- 
men literati  were  not  pro-Southern  during  the  Civil  War. 
According  to  Fredrickson,  they  were  losing  status  with 
the  rise  of  the  new  middle-class  wealth  gained  from 
industrial  enterprise.  They  had  already  lost  a  good  deal 
of  authority  with  the  rise  of  Jacksonian  democracy  and 
the  enthusiastic  revivalism  of  the  Second  Great  Awaken- 
ing. When  the  Civil  War  came,  they  saw  their  chance  to 
reassert  their  authority  by  leading  the  Northern  crusade 
against  Southern  barbarism,  as  they  termed  it.  More 
important,  it  was  for  a  good  cause:  they  could  come  to 
the  defense  of  the  authority  of  the  state,  one  of  the 
institutions  vital  to  maintaining  order  and  curbing  indi- 
vidualism. 
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After  the  war,  Fredrickson  contends,  these  Northern 
intellectuals  maintained  their  conservatism  by  falling 
out  of  love  with  the  state  when  it  loomed  as  a  regulator 
of  economic  life  in  the  interests  of  the  working  classes. 
Here  the  experience  of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Com- 
mission was  important.  As  men  like  Stille  tried  to  organ- 
ize charity  for  the  sake  of  military  efficiency,  they  came 
to  distrust  indiscriminate,  soft-hearted  philanthropy  as 
destructive  of  discipline  and  military  organization.  The 
experience  meshed  perfectly  with  the  tough  laissez-faire 
economic  philosophy  uttered  by  men  like  William  Graham 
Sumner  after  the  Civil  War.  Charity,  they  said,  was  for 
small  children  and  dependent  women;  a  man  would  only 
lose  his  incentive  to  work  and  better  himself  if  the  state 
attempted  to  help  him  out  of  his  economic  misfortunes. 

There  is  much  in  Stille's  life  and  ideas  which  fits  the 
pattern  described  by  Fredrickson.  According  to  a  manu- 
script biography  of  Stille's  life  at  Yale  (located  in  the 
Sterling  Library  at  Yale  University) ,  the  young  Phila- 
delphian  apparently  lost  in  his  bid  for  the  editorship  of 
the  Yale  Literary  Magazine  because  he  was  too  anti- 
republican  in  his  sentiments.  An  article  he  wrote  for  the 
Yale  Literary  Magazine  in  1838  (also  available  in  the 
Archives  Room  in  Sterling  Library)  entitled  "The  Patriot 
Statesman"  warned  that  there  was  "a  jealousy  of  too 
great  a  freedom  from  that  close  connection  with  their 
constituents,  which  it  is  contended  representatives  should 
ever  feel,  which  is  too  often  the  foe  of  enlightened  and 
liberal  legislation."  Stille's  Burkean  ideal  of  representa- 
tion required  that  one  "should  insist  upon  the  indispens- 
able requisite  of  independence  in  the  course  of  the  poli- 
tician." An  article  by  Stille  in  the  same  undergraduate 
magazine  a  year  later  denounced  a  majoritarian  society. 
"Anyone  who  reflects  upon  the  state  of  society  here," 
he  wrote,  "must  be  readily  convinced  .  .  .  that  public 
opinion  is  a  tyrant,  as  remorseless  in  its  decrees,  and  as 
able  to  exact  obedience  to  them  as  the  haughtiest  despot 
the  world  has  ever  borne  with."  Fredrickson  cites  the 
following  passages  from  Stille's  History  of  the  United 
States  Sanitary  Commission,  written  in  1868 :  the  com- 
mission, Stille  wrote, 

subordinated  all  its  plans,  even  for  the  relief  of 
suffering,  to  the  maintenance  of  that  discipline  in  its 
strictest  form.  ...  It  never  forgot  that  the  great  pur- 
pose of  any  Army  organization  was  to  train  men  to 
fight  and  conquer.  To  effect  this  object  perfect  sub- 
ordination and  accountability  were  essential;  and  just 
as  it  was  impossible  that  an  Army  which  had  gained  a 
victory  should  be  delayed  in  the  pursuit  of  a  retreating 
army  in  order  to  look  after  its  wounded,  so  it  de- 
termined that  if  the  relief  of  suffering  required  a 
violation  of  those  rules  of  military  discipline  .  .  .  the 
sacrifice  should  be  made  for  the  general  good. 

Fredrickson  devotes  considerable  attention  to  Stille's 
pamphlet,  How  a  Free  People  Conduct  a  Long  War.  This 
is  Fredrickson's  characterization: 

In  substance,  it  was  an  account  of  Britain's  experiences 
in  the  Peninsular  War  with  some  reassuring  contem- 
porary parallels.  What  is  interesting,  however,  is  the 
assumption,  uncommon  in  ante-bellum  America,  that 
United  States  and  British  history  can  be  described  in 
the  same  terms.  Both  are  "free  peoples"  with  a  similar 
problem — defined  at  one  point  as  "that  hideous  moral 
leprosy  which  seems  to  be  the  sad  but  invariable  at- 
tendant upon  all  political  discussions  in  a  free  gov- 
ernment, corrupting  the  very  sources  of  public  life; 
breeding  only  the  base  spirit  of  faction."  The  British 
achievement  in  the  Peninsular  War  had  been  that  they 
had  managed,  despite  the  bickering  of  parties,  to  turn 
"the  excited  passions  of  the  multitude,"  which  had 
greeted  the  war,  into  "a  stern  endurance — that  King- 
quality  of  heroic  constancy"  which  carried  the  nation 
through  temporary  setbacks  to  ultimate  victory.  .  .  . 
Stille  .  .  .  was  so  sure  that  the  Southern  revolt  was 
of  the  same  class  as  the  European  revolutions  which 
contradicted  the  historic  claims  of  government  that  he 
asserted  shamelessly  in  his  How  a  Free  People  Conduct 
a  Long  War  that  "Poland,  Hungary  and  Lombardy  .  .  . 
were  just  as  determined  to  be  free  as  the  South,"  but 


had  been  legitimately  put  down  by  the  great  powers 
of  Europe.  The  "ultima  ratio,"  as  he  put  it,  was  physi- 
cal force.  .  .  .  Ultimately  then  Stille's  worship  of  his- 
tory boiled  down,  like  so  many  historicist  views,  to  a 
worship  of  force.  Any  government  strong  enough  to 
enforce  its  rule  over  an  unwilling  populace  was  provi- 
dential and  therefore  legitimate. 

It  would  be  more  than  a  little  strange  for  Abraham 
Lincoln,  whose  notions  of  American  nationalism  always 
revolved  about  the  Founding  Fathers  and  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  to  have  found  such  a  pamphlet  as  Fred- 
rickson describes  as  convincing  as  Orville  Browning  said 
he  did.  The  fault  lies  more  in  Fredrickson's  rendering  of 
the  pamphlet  than  in  Lincoln's  inconsistency.  It  is  true, 
for  example,  that  Stille's  argument  had  the  effect  of 
anticipating  the  vogue  of  Anglo-Saxonism  in  American 
history  by  telescoping  English  and  American  history 
under  the  rubric  of  "free  peoples."  However,  he  did  show 
an  awareness  of  difference,  too,  in  one  passage  in  the 
pamphlet: 

The  war  was  carried  on  for  more  than  five  years.  .  .  . 
The  result,  as  it  need  not  be  said,  was  not  only  to 
crown  the  British  arms  with  the  most  brilliant  and 
undying  lustre,  but  also  to  retain  permanently  in  their 
places  the  party  whose  only  title  to  public  favor  was 
that  they  had  carried  on  the  war  against  the  most 
serious  obstacles  and  brought  it  to  a  successful  termi- 
nation. Thus  was  delayed,  it  may  be  remarked,  for  at 
least  twenty  years  [that  is,  until  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1832?],  the  adoption  of  those  measures  of  reform  which 
at  last  gave  to  England  that  place  in  modern  civiliza- 
tion which  had  long  before  been  reached  by  most  of 
the  nations  of  the  Continent  by  passing  through  the 
trials  of  a  bloody  revolution. 

This  passage,  little  more  than  an  aside  in  How  a  Free 
People  Conduct  a  Long  War,  grew  into  a  crucial,  con- 
cluding point  in  a  subsequent  pamphlet  written  in  1863 
by  Stille,  Northern  Interests  and  Southern  Independence: 
A  Plea  for  United  Action.  There  the  point  of  the  example 
became  clear:  war  causes  but  a  temporary  decline  in 
liberal  reform. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  history  does  not  show 
any  permanent  ill  effects  upon  the  attachment  of  a 
people  to  free  institutions,  as  the  result  of  war.  .  .  . 
In  that  country  [England],  "in  the  early  part  of  the 
war  with  revolutionary  France,  if  a  man  was  known 
to  be  a  Reformer,  he  was  constantly  in  danger  of  being 
arrested.  .  .  .  ["]  "And  yet,"  adds  Mr.  Buckle,  from 
whose  work  we  have  taken  this  gloomy  picture,  "such 
is  the  force  of  liberal  opinions,  when  once  they  have 
taken  root  in  the  popular  mind,  that  notwithstanding 
all  this,  it  was  found  impossible  to  stifle  them,  or  even 
to  prevent  their  increase.  In  a  few  years  that  gener- 
ation began  to  pass  away,  a  better  one  succeeded  in 
its  place,  and  the  system  of  tyranny  fell  to  the  ground." 

Stille  was  not  unaware  of  the  differences  in  degrees  of 
individual  freedom  permitted  in  England  and  the  United 
States. 

For  the  most  part,  the  message  of  How  a  Free  People 
Conduct  a  Long  War  was  simple.  Take  heart,  said  Stille; 
others  have  fought  longer  wars,  experienced  bitter  disap- 
pointments and  even  defeatism,  and  survived  to  win  vic- 
tory in  the  end.  The  similarities  he  saw  between  Ameri- 
ca's Civil  War  and  England's  Peninsular  War  against 
Napoleon's  troops  in  Spain  were  these:  ".  .  .  in  the  com- 
mencement, .  .  .  the  same  wild  and  unreasoning  enthusi- 
asm with  which  we  are  familiar;  the  same  bitter  abuse 
and  denunciation  of  the  government  at  the  first  reverses; 
the  same  impatient  and  ignorant  criticism  of  military 
operations;  the  same  factious  and  disloyal  opposition  on 
the  part  of  a  powerful  party;  the  same  discouragement 
and  despondency  at  times  on  the  part  of  the  true  and 
loyal ;  the  same  prophesies  of  the  utter  hopelessness  of 
success;  the  same  complaints  of  grievous  and  burden- 
some taxation,  and  predictions  of  the  utter  financial  ruin 
of  the  country;  the  same  violent  attacks  upon  the  gov- 
ernment for  its  arbitrary  decrees,  and  particularly  for 
the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus;  the  same 
difficulties  arising  from  the  inexperience  of  the  enemy; 
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and  the  same  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  government 
in  most  boldly  and  energetically  supporting  the  army  in 
the  field."  Stille  drew  one  particularly  striking  parallel 
which  revealed  his  faith  that  the  United  States  was 
capable  of  self-sacrifice,  despite  the  enemy's  contention 
that  it  was  a  society  made  up  of  men  who  worshipped 
only  the  almighty  dollar.  "Napoleon,"  Stille  wrote,  "look- 
ing upon  England  as  the  Southern  people  have  been 
taught  to  regard  us,  as  a  purely  commercial  nation,  un- 
doubtedly placed  more  reliance  for  ultimate  success  upon 
the  instinct  of  money  getting,  which  would  shrink  from 
the  pecuniary  sacrifices  in  a  prolonged  struggle,  than 
upon  the  mere  victories  of  his  army." 

The  most  striking  part  of  Stille 's  pamphlet  appears 
near  the  end  when  he  discussed  "a  certain  class  of  men 
among  us,  not  very  numerous,  perhaps,  but  still,  owing 
to  their  position  and  culture,  of  considerable  influence, 
who,  accustomed  to  find  in  the  European  armies  their 
standard  of  military  efficiency,  are  disposed  to  doubt 
whether  a  force,  composed  as  ours  is  of  totally  different 
materials,  can  accomplish  great  results."  Stille  sounded 
very  much  like  he  did  in  those  passages  from  his  history 
of  the  Sanitary  Commission  quoted  by  Fredrickson.  "We 
admit  at  once,"  Stille  wrote  in  How  a  Free  People  Con- 
duct a  Long  War,  "the  superiority  of  foreign  military 
organization,  the  result  of  the  traditions  of  centuries  of 
military  experience,  digested  into  a  thorough  system,  and 
carried  out  by  long  trained  officers  perfectly  versed  in 
the  details  of  the  service."  Stille  even  quoted  the  criticism 
voiced  by  a  foreign  observer  of  the  Civil  War,  the  Prince 
de  Joinville,  who,  Jay  Luvaas  tells  us  in  his  fascinating 
study  of  The  Military  Legacy  of  the  Civil  War:  The 
European  Inheritance  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  1959),  had  been  a  rear  admiral  in  the  French 
navy  and  who  observed  General  McClellan's  Peninsular 
campaign  as  an  unofficial  member  of  McClellan's  staff. 
"The  Prince  de  Joinville,"  wrote  Stille,  "in  his  recent 
pamphlet,  speaking  of  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks  and  of  the 
neglect  to  throw  bridges  over  the  Chickahominy  at  the 
proper  time,  by  means  of  which  the  whole  rebel  army 
might  have  been  taken  in  flank,  and  probably  destroyed, 
ascribes  the  neglect  on  one  page  to  what  he  calls  la 
lenteur  Americaine,  which  he  seems  to  think  always  leads 
our  countrymen  to  let  the  chance  slip  of  doing  the  right 
thing  at  the  right  time,  and  again  on  the  next  to  'faute 
a" organisation,  faute  de  hierarchie,  faute  de  lien,  qui  en 
resulte  entre  Fame  du  chef  et  I'armee,  lien  puissant  qui 
permet  a  un  General  de  demander  a  ses  soldats  et  d'en 
obtenir  aveuglement  ces  efforts  extraordinaires  qui 
gagnent  les  batailles.' " 

Far  from  citing  these  criticisms  as  suggestive  of  pro- 
grams to  be  adopted  by  American  military  reformers 
(the  reason  one  might  expect  from  reading  Fredrick- 
son's  appraisal  of  Stille),  the  Philadelphia  pamphleteer 
in  fact  proceeded  to  refute  every  charge  with  a  ringing 
defense  of  the  quality  of  the  individualistic  American 
common  soldier.  Stille  was  willing  to  fault  the  officers 
but  not  the  soldiers.  A  West  Point  education  was  ade- 
quate only  "for  the  scientific  and  the  staff  corps  of  the 
army,"  said  Stille;  it  "seems  to  fail  in  teaching  the 
young  soldier,  what  is  just  now  the  most  important  qual- 
ity he  can  possess  for  command,  the  character  and 
capacity  of  volunteer  soldiers."  Stille  elaborated  on  the 
officers'  shortcomings: 

The  system  of  discipline  he  has  been  taught  is  that 
which  governs  the  regular  army,  a  system  modelled 
upon  the  English,  which  is,  with  the  exception  of  that 
in  use  in  Russia,  the  most  brutal  and  demoralizing 
known  in  any  army  in  Europe.  No  wonder,  therefore, 
that  when  our  educated  soldiers  are  suddenly  placed 
in  high  positions,  and  with  great  responsibilities,  and 
when  they  discover  that  the  sort  of  discipline  which 
they  have  been  taught  is  wholly  out  of  place  in  secur- 
ing the  efficiency  of  a  volunteer  army,  they  are  led 
to  doubt  whether  it  can  ever  be  made  efficient  at  all. 
These  prejudices,  however,  are  wearing  away  before 
the  test  of  actual  experience.  Generals  are  gradually 
learning  that  they  may  confide  in  their  men,  even  for 
desperate  undertakings;  they  begin  to  see  in  their  true 
light  the  many  admirable  qualities  of  the  volunteer; 


and  he,  in  turn,  begins  to  understand  something  of  that 
military  system  which  seemed  at  first  so  irksome  and 
meaningless  to  him;  and  the  advance  of  the  army  in 
the  essentials  of  discipline  has  been  proportionally 
rapid. 

Notable,  once  again,  are  the  differences  Stille  drew 
between  the  American  and  the  British  common  soldier. 
The  British  army  in  the  Peninsula  had  been  composed 
"of  the  refuse  of  the  population,  .  .  .  reinforced  by  the 
introduction  into  its  ranks  of  convicts  taken  from  the 
hulks."  Their  "brutal  passions  .  .  .  could  only  be  checked 
by  the  equally  brute  hand  of  force."  The  American 
soldier  was  different,  "essentially  sui  generis,"  Stille 
said.  He  was  "civilized,  sober,  well  educated  .  .  .  ,  ani- 
mated with  the  consciousness  that  he  is  fighting  for  a 
great  cause,  in  the  success  of  which  he  and  his  children 
have  a  deep  personal  interest,  and  who  learns  obedience 
because  both  his  common  sense  and  his  sense  of  duty 
recognize  its  necessity."  He  "may  not  regard  his  officers 
as  superior  beings,"  but  his  discipline  stemmed  from  his 
recognition  of  his  own  stake  in  the  cause.  Stille  did  not 
worship  blind,  unquestioning  loyalty  in  the  soldiery  nor 
European  organization  and  machine-like  military  effi- 
ciency. Stille  did  not  fear  a  lack  of  "proper  deference 
to  rank"  or  "too  much  camaraderie"  between  officers  and 
men.  These  were  the  trappings  of  "mere  formal  disci- 
pline"; the  American  army  obeyed  "the  true  spirit  of 
discipline." 

Nor  does  Fredrickson's  scheme  fit  the  other  parts  of 
Stille's  life  precisely  either.  His  undergraduate  essay  on 
"The  Patriot  Statesman"  championed  as  his  ideal  of  the 
independent  Burkean  legislator  William  Wilberforce: 
".  .  .  behold  him  on  his  deathbed  .  .  .  when  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  great  object  of  his  life,  the  extirpation 
of  slavery  from  British  soil,  had  just  received  the  ap- 
proval of  Parliament!  What  a  picture  of  an  independent 
statesman,  devoting  his  lofty  energies  for  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  justice,  unsustained  by  majorities,  and  ridi- 
culed by  those  who  could  not  comprehend  the  vastness  of 
his  resources." 

Fredrickson's  scheme  also  fails  to  explain  Stille's  views 
after  the  Civil  War  was  over.  To  put  it  simply,  he  did 
not  fall  out  of  love  with  the  state  for  the  sake  of  laissez- 
faire  economics.  In  an  address  on  "Social  Science"  in 
1884  (the  manuscript  notes  for  which  are  in  the  Charles 
Janeway  Stille  papers  at  the  Historical  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  Philadelphia),  Stille  argued  that  the  modern 
economic  problem  was  one  of  distribution  rather  than 
production.  Therefore,  classical  economics  had  outlived 
whatever  usefulness  they  ever  had;  besides,  classical 
economics  were  "certainly  not  the  gospel  recalled  by  the 
Bible."  "The  right  of  individual  action  in  the  sphere  of 
government  of  morals  and  of  religion  has  been  much 
subordinated  to  the  power  of  the  State  during  the  last 
hundred  years,"  said  Stille,  noting  but  one  exception, 
"industry."  That  would  soon  follow,  he  urged,  because 
"it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  not  merely  to  protect  each 
individual  but  to  aid  him  in  the  development  of  every 
capacity  which  may  make  him  a  useful  citizen." 

Fredrickson's  thesis  will  not  stand  or  fall  on  the  merits 
of  his  treatment  of  Charles  Janeway  Stille,  but  the  case 
is,  I  fear,  symptomatic  of  the  book's  problems.  Its  thesis 
fits  parts  of  men's  lives  but  not  the  whole  of  any  single 
man's  life.  Fredrickson  is  not  wrong  in  asserting  that 
Stille  was  a  conservative.  The  Philadelphian  was  silent 
about  the  "great  cause"  which  animated  the  soldier  in 
How  a  Free  People  Conduct  a  Long  War;  notably  absent 
was  reference  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  Stille's  efforts  at 
writing  Civil  War  propaganda  do  not  belie  the  conten- 
tion of  William  Dusinberre's  fine  book  on  Civil  War 
Issues  in  Philadelphia,  1856-1865  that  this  Northern  city 
was  strikingly  pro-Southern  and  extremely  reluctant  to 
embrace  the  cause  of  the  Negro  even  after  Lincoln's 
administration  had  done  so.  However,  an  accurate  read- 
ing of  How  a  Free  People  Conduct  a  Long  War  without 
an  artificial  effort  to  fit  Fredrickson's  oversimplified 
thesis  does  reveal  how  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  former  volun- 
teer soldier  in  a  unit  that  elected  its  officers,  could  find 
the  pamphlet  heartening  reading  in  the  dark  days  which 
followed  Antietam. 
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Many  CM  War  battlefields  still  in  danger 


About  a  y§ar  ago  I  wrote  a  guest 
column  on  the  subject  of  de- 
velopment threatening  our 
Civil  War  battlefields.  To- 
day's column  will  give  an  update  on  the 
efforts  at  preservation. 

It  appears  that  the  planned  race 
track  on  land  that  was  the  site  of  the 
largest  cavalry  battle  of  the  Civil  War 
will  not  be  built.  The  Association  for  the 
Preservation  of  Civil  War  Sites 
(APCWS)  has  signed  a  letter  of  intent 
to  buy  1,543  acres  near  Culpepper,  Va., 
for  $6  million.  The  APCWS  will  then 
turn  the  site  into  a  park  commemorat- 
ing the  Battle  of  Brandy  Station.  The 
APCWS  has  begun  fund-raising  efforts 
and  has  vowed  to  raise  the  $6  million 
needed. 


Also,  efforts  of  the  APCWS  and  The 
Civil  War  Trust  (CWT)  have  made  it 
possible  to  preserve  222  acres  on  the  site 
of  the  third  battle  of  Winchester  near 
Winchester,  Va.,  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley.  This  was  the  first  battlefield  in 
the  country  to  be  preserved  with  money 
raised  from  the  sale  of  Civil  War  com- 
memorative coins.  Other  purchases  have 
been  made  at  Antietam,  Md.;  Harper's 
Ferry,  W.Va;  Mill  Springs,  Ky.;  Cross 
Keys,  Va.;  and  South  Mountain,  Md. 

These  are  some  of  the  battles  that 
have  been  won  by  preservationists.  But 
the  war  is  far  from  being  won.  The  Civil 
War  Site  Advisory  Commission,  estab- 
lished by  Congress  in  1990,  determined 
that  more  than  one-third  of  all  principal 
Civil  War  battlefields  are  either  lost  or 


hanging  onto  existence  by  the  most 
slender  of  threads.  Part  of  the  land  not 
saved  at  Winchester  has  already  been 
turned  into  a  mall  and  parking  lot. 
Parts  of  the  battlefield  at  Gettysburg 
not  in  the  National  Military  Park  are 
being  threatened  by  development. 

Our  Civil  War  battlefields  are  as 
much  of  a  national  treasure  as  the 
Grand  Canyon  or  Yellowstone.  Once 
changed  by  development,  they  can  nev- 
er be  brought  back. 

If  you  have  no  stance  on  battlefield 
preservation,  I  urge  you  to  visit  a  battle- 
field site  and  determine  for  yourself  if  it 
is  worth  preserving. 

For  more  information  on  battlefield 
preservation,  write  to  the  APCWS  at 
PO  Box  1862,  Fredricksburg,  Va,  22402. 


Kris 
Cowan 

is  a  Fort 
Wayne  resi- 
dent. 
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Special  Report 


Presidents  at  War 


By  Michael  Barone 

America  is  attacked.  The  president  addresses  Congress  in  stirring  terms.  Senators  and  repre- 
sentatives, with  a  few  eccentric  exceptions,  vote  for  a  declaration  of  war,  and  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  people  support  the  war  effort  without  stint.  The  president  appoints  sterling  gen- 
erals and  admirals  and  superintends  massive  war  production.  American  troops  surge  to  vic- 
tory, and  peace  is  made. 
This  is  the  picture  we  have  of  the  way  America,  and  American  presidents,  go  to  war.  It  comports  with  what 
we  think  happened  in  World  War  I  and,  especially,  in  World  War  II.  In  this  view  of  U.S.  history,  American 
presidents  lead  the  nation  only  into  wars  that  are  forced  upon  them. 

There's  only  one  problem.  This  picture  is  almost  entirely 
contrary  to  the  facts. 

Critics  of  George  W.  Bush  like  to  say  that  Iraq  was  a  war 
of  choice— a  conflict  that  could  have  been  avoided.  But  almost 
all  American  wars  have  been,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  wars 
of  choice.  It  is  said  that  Bush  went  to  war  in  Iraq  without  suf- 
ficient forces,  without  a  game  plan  for  the  occupation,  and 
without  an  exit  strategy.  Even  if  all  those  charges  are  true,  then 
he  has  plenty  of  company  in  American  history. 

For  generations,  presidents 
have  wrestled  with  the  diffi- 
cult decision  to  lead  the  na- 
tion into  war.  Woodrow  Wil- 
son chose  to  bring  the  United 
States  into  World  War  I  when 
he  could  have  acquiesced  to 
Germany's  demand  that  we 
stop  trading  with  Britain  and 
France.  Franklin  Roosevelt, 
beginning  in  1939,  took  dar- 
ing and  controversial  deci- 
sions—starting with  his  send- 
ing massive  aid  to  Britain 
and  the  Soviet  Union  against 
Nazi  Germany— knowing  they 
raised  a  grave  risk  that  Ger- 
many or  Japan  would  attack. 

Military  success  was  rarely 
guaranteed.  In  the  early  1800s, 
the  American  military  was 
small,  and  usually  outnum- 
bered. So  there  were  practical 
limits  on  the  president's  abil- 
ity to  exercise  his  powers. 
Spurred  by  young  "war  hawks" 
like  Henry  Clay  and  John  C. 
Calhoun,    James    Madison 

asked  Congress  for  10,000  troops  to  fight  the  British  in  1811. 
Then,  a  year  later,  he  imposed  an  embargo  on  trade  and 
got  Congress  to  vote,  far  from  unanimously,  to  go  to  war. 
Madison's  ability  to  prosecute  the  War  of  1812  was  so  lim- 
ited he  was  unable  to  prevent  the  burning  of  the  White  House 
and  the  Capitol. 

Pirates  of  the  Barbary  Coast.  Both  the  president  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  had  to  learn  that,  in  wartime,  patience  is  definitely 
a  virtue.  Typically,  the  field  of  battle  was  far  from  Washing- 
ton, and  until  the  telegraph  allowed  Abraham  Lincoln  to  com- 


municate in  real  time  with  his  generals,  presidents  learned  of 
the  course  of  battle  only  weeks  or  months  later.  In  1801, 
Thomas  Jefferson  sent  the  Navy  and  the  Marines  to  take  on 
the  Barbary  pirates,  who  were  enslaving  American  merchants 
and  demanding  tribute.  His  ships  set  sail  for  the  Barbary 
Coast  in  June  1801  but  didn't  complete  their  mission  until 
September  1805. 

The  rationale  for  a  war,  then  as  now,  was  not  always  clear- 
cut.  In  1846,  James  K.  Polk  started  the  war  with  Mexico 

by  claiming,  with  murky  evi- 
dence at  best,  that  Mexican 
forces  had  crossed  the  Nueces 
River  and  "shed  American 
blood  on  American  soil."  The 
treaty  ending  that  war  gave 
us  more  than  half  of  Mexico's 
territory,  including  Texas  and 
California. 

As  for  the  Civil  War,  al- 
most no  one  anticipated  its 
outbreak,  course,  and  out- 
come. Only  a  few  thought  it 
would  be  a  long  war,  notably 
William  Tecumseh  Sherman. 
While  teaching  at  a  military 
college  in  Louisiana  in  1859, 
he  wrote,  "All  here  talk  as  if  a 
dissolution  of  the  Union  were 
not  only  a  possibility  but  a 
probability  of  easy  execution. 
If  attempted  we  will  have 
Civil  War  of  the  most  horri- 
ble kind."  Abraham  Lincoln 
had  no  such  foresight.  In  his 
second  inaugural,  in  March 
1865,  he  admitted,  "Neither 
party  expected  for  the  war 
the  magnitude  or  the  duration  which  it  has  already  attained." 
Nor  did  Lincoln  seem  to  have  a  clear  military  strategy  when 
the  war  began.  He  walked  over  to  the  War  Department  every 
day  to  read  the  latest  telegraph  dispatches  and  went  through 
one  general  after  another  until  he  settled  on  Sherman  and 
Ulysses  S.  Grant.  And  he  did  meet  with  resistance:  Lincoln's 
Democratic  opponents  called  for  a  compromise  peace  with  the 
South,  retaining  slavery,  or  even  letting  the  Confederacy  go. 
In  the  summer  of  1864  Lincoln  seemed  sure  to  be  defeated  for 
re-election.  But  Grant's  advance  through  Virginia  and  siege  of 


The  military  was  small,  and  usually  outnumbered. 
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Petersburg  and  Sherman's  capture  of  Atlanta  and  March  to 
the  Sea  across  Georgia  convinced  northern  voters  that  the 
Union  was  on  the  road  to  victory.  Lincoln  was  re-elected  by 
a  55  to  45  percent  margin.  What  were  his  plans  for  rebuilding 
the  Union?  After  his  assassination  (five  days  after  Robert  E. 
Lee's  surrender),  no  one  knew. 

Post-Civil  War,  America's  appetite  for  military  action 
seemed  sated.  The  Army  policed  much  of  the  South  during  Re- 
construction until  1877  and  fought  against  the  Plains  Indians. 
The  Navy  was  largely  scrapped;  in  the  1880s  it  was  ranked  12th 
in  the  world,  behind  Turkey's  and  Sweden's.  But  America 
ceased  to  look  inward  in  1890,  when  the  Census  Bureau  de- 
clared that  the  frontier  had  been  closed  and  when  Navy  Capt. 
Alfred  Thayer  Mahan's  The  Influence  of  Sea  Power  Upon  His- 
tory focused  American  leaders'  attentions  abroad. 

Rough  Riders.  Ayoung  New  York  politician  and  author  named 
Theodore  Roosevelt  was  one 
who  looked  beyond  America's 
borders.  At  38,  he  wangled  an 
appointment  as  assistant  sec- 
retary of  the  Navy.  President 
William  McKinley,  a  Civil  War 
veteran  and  canny  politician, 
had  no  eagerness  for  war.  Roose- 
velt did.  When  the  battleship 
Maine  blew  up  in  Havana  har- 
bor in  February  1898,  there  was 


The  1900  presidential 
campaign  saw  protests 
denouncing  American 
'imperialism.' 


an  outcry  for  war  with  Spain, 
which  had  been  brutally  sup- 
pressing a  colonial  rebellion  in 
Cuba.  Ten  days  later,  when  Navy 
Secretary  John  Long  left  the  of- 
fice after  lunch,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Roosevelt  did  an  end  run: 
He  wrote  out  orders  positioning 
the  American  fleet  for  battle 
with  Spanish  forces  in  Cuba  and 
its  Pacific  colony  of  the  Philip- 
pines. Long  was  unnerved  but 
didn't  reverse  the  orders.  So  the 
Navy  was  ready  to  go  on  the  at- 
tack in  April,  when  McKinley 
sent  a  war  message  to  Congress 
and  war  was  declared.  The 
Spanish  fleet  was  defeated  in 
Manila  harbor  on  May  1;  Cuba 
was  blockaded,  and  America 
won  land  and  sea  battles  July  3 
at  Santiago  Harbor  and  San 
Juan  Hill  (where  Roosevelt  led 
his  Rough  Riders  in  a  well-pub- 
licized charge).  Puerto  Rico  was 
invaded  on  July  25.  A  peace  pro- 
tocol was  signed  on  August  13. 
In  retrospect,  the  military 
course  of  this  war  seems  the 
most  predictable  of  all  of  Ameri- 
ca's major  wars— the  Spanish 
fleet  was  decrepit,  the  American 
fleet  was  well  positioned  to 
fight,  and  the  major  problem 
was  logistical,  getting  the  Army 
down  to  Tampa  and  then  to 
Cuba.  Yet  the  war  led  to  unpre- 
dicted  and  controversial  mili- 
tary deployments.  A  major  insurrection  in  the  Philippines 
wasn't  finally  put  down  until  1902.  A  treaty  giving  the  Unit- 
ed States  supervisory  control  over  Cuba  resulted  in  U.S.  mil- 
itary occupation.  And  the  country  was  not  unanimously  pro- 
war.  Scholars,  business  moguls,  and  Democrats  in  the  1900 
presidential  campaign  denounced  American  "imperialism." 
The  first  three  presidents  to  serve  entirely  in  the  20th  cen- 
tury—Theodore Roosevelt,  William  Howard  Taft,  and  Wood- 
row  Wilson— proclaimed  that  the  United  States  had  special 
responsibilities  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  they  dis- 
patched troops  accordingly.  They  saw  the  United  States 
as  a  world  power— with  the  world's  largest  economy,  the 
largest  population  of  any  major  power  but  Russia,  and,  by 
1908,  one  of  its  largest  navies.  Which  inevitably  raised  the 
question:  When  World  War  I  broke  out  in  Europe,  in  1914, 
would  the  United  States  stand  by  or  take  part? 

Wilson's  instinct  was  to  hold 
back.  He  sent  his  unofficial 
envoy,  Col.  Edward  House,  to 
Europe  with  proposals  for 
peace.  In  a  country  reluctant  to 
engage  in  a  European  caldron, 
Wilson  ran  for  re-election  in 

1916  as  "the  man  who  has  kept 
us  out  of  war."  But  in  January 

1917  the  Germans  announced 
that  their  submarines  would 
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War  of  1812 

Why:  Britain,  then  at  war 
with  France,  was  seizing 
U.S.  merchant  ships  off 
France.  Moreover,  many 
western  Americans  believed 
that  the  British  in  Canada 
were  inciting  Indian  attacks 
on  pioneers.  Congress  de- 
clared war  on  June  18, 1812. 
Number  of  soldiers:  286,730. 
The  United  States  fought 
the  war  using  regulars,  mili- 
tias, even  bayou  pirates. 
Casualties:  6,765 
Cost  Of  war:  $90  million,  $2.2 
billion  in  2002  currency 
Sacrifices  asked  for  by  Presi- 
dent James  Madison:  None 
specific,  but  the  sea-trading 
New  England  states' 
economies  were  savaged  by 
commercial  losses. 
Wartime  song:  Francis  Scott 
Key  penned  "The  Star-Span- 
gled Banner"  after  he  wit- 
nessed Baltimore's  Fort 
McHenry  withstanding  a 
British  shelling. 
Public  mood:  Mixed.  Was 
least  popular  in  Federalist 
New  England. 
Antiwar  movement:  Some  Fed- 
eralists convened  a  conven- 
tion to  debate  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  that 
would  make  it  more  difficult 
to  declare  war. 
Strange  but  significant:  Ameri- 
ca's huge  victory  at  the  Bat- 
tle of  New  Orleans  occurred 
two  weeks  after  the  Treaty 
of  Ghent  ended  the  war  on 
Dec.  24, 1814.  News  traveled 
slow  back  then. 
How  it  ended:  Essentially  a 
draw.  No  territorial  gains 
for  either  side. 
Lesson  for  today's  war  makers: 
Don't  initiate  a  war  if  you 
don't  have  enough  ships  to 
win  it.  -Thomas  K.  Grose 

Mexican  War 

Why:  To  defend  the  United 
States'  annexation  of  Texas 
and  establish  the  Rio 
Grande  as  its  border.  Presi- 
dent James  Polk  also  saw 
the  war,  which  began  on 
May  13, 1846,  as  a  chance  to 
acquire  the  Mexican  territo- 
ries of  California  and 
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New  Mexico. 
Number  of  soldiers:  78,718 
Casualties:  17,435,  but  many 
died  of  diseases  like  malar- 
ia, cholera,  and  dysentery 
rather  than  in  combat 
Cost  of  war:  $70  million,  $1.1 
billion  in  2002  money 
Wartime  song:  The  first  two 
verses  of  the  popular 
"Marines'  Hymn"  (From  the 
Halls  of  Montezuma)  are 
thought  to  have  been  penned 
at  the  end  of  the  war. 
Public  mood:  The  notion  of 
Manifest  Destiny— Ameri- 
cans had  a  God-given  right  to 
expand  their  territory— was 
popular,  and  most  citizens 
supported  Polk's  goals. 
Antiwar  movement:  Abolition- 
ists opposed  what  they  saw 


as  an  attempt  to  add  more 
slave  territory  to  the  nation. 
The  war  also  prompted 
poet-philosopher  Henry 
David  Thoreau  to  write 
"Civil  Disobedience." 
Strange  but  significant:  In  the 
final  campaign  to  capture 
Mexico  City,  Gen.  Winfield 
Scott  brought  more  than 
8,600  men  ashore  at  Vera 
Cruz  in  the  first  ever  large- 
scale  amphibious  landing. 
Following  a  brief  siege,  the 
city  surrendered. 
How  it  ended:  Once  their  cap- 
ital fell,  the  Mexicans  sur- 
rendered. The  Treaty  of 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo  on  Feb. 
2, 1848,  established  the  Rio 
Grande  border  and  ceded  1.2 
million  square  miles  to  the 


United  States,  expanding 
the  territory  of  the  United 
States  by  a  third,  including 
the  states  of  California,  Ari- 
zona, and  New  Mexico,  and 
parts  of  Colorado,  Utah, 
Nevada,  and  Wyoming. 
Lesson  for  today's  war  makers: 
The  law  of  unintended  con- 
sequences: Polk  got  the 
land,  but  the  war  fueled  the 
conflict  over  slavery,  frac- 
turing the  Democratic  Party 
and  leading  to  the  Civil  War. 
-Michelle  Andrews 

Civil  War 

Why:  By  the  1850s,  the  issue 
of  slavery  had  polarized  the 
country  along  sectional 
lines.  When  Abraham  Lin- 


coln (whose  newly  formed 
Republican  Party  objected  to 
slavery)  won  the  presidential 
election  of  I860, 11  southern 
states  seceded  from  the 
Union  and  formed  the  Con- 
federacy. Combat  com- 
menced on  April  12, 1861. 
Number  of  soldiers:  2,213,363 
federal  troops  vs.  1,064,200 
Confederates 
Casualties:  Both  sides  en- 
dured staggering  losses: 
646,392  Union;  335,524 
Confederate. 

Cost  Of  war:  $5.2  billion  com- 
bined, the  equivalent  of  $62 
billion  in  2002  currency 
Wartime  songs:  'Yankee  Doo- 
dle" (Union),  "Dixie"  (Con- 
federacy), and,  among  blacks, 
"Many  Thousand  Gone," 
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whose  lyrics  proclaim,  "No 
more  auction  block  for  me." 
Public  mood:  At  first,  North 
and  South  enthusiastically 
supported  what  each  side 
smugly  assumed  would  be  a 
quick,  easy  victory.  As  fight- 
ing became  protracted,  sen- 
timent fluctuated  depending 
on  battlefield  results. 
Antiwar  movement:  The  anti- 
Lincoln  Copperhead  wing  of 
the  Democratic  Party  advo- 
cated a  negotiated  end  to  the 
war.  There  were  antidraft 
riots  in  New  York  City  in 
1863.  And  during  the  last 
months  of  the  Confederacy, 
there  were  demonstrations 
against  a  government  no 
longer  able  to  function. 
Strange  but  significant:  Both 
Union  and  Confederate 
armies  pioneered  the  use  of 
aerial  balloons  for  troop 
reconnaissance. 
How  it  ended:  On  April  9, 
1865,  after  four  years  of  frat- 
ricidal battle,  General  Lee 
surrendered  to  General 
Grant  at  Virginia's  Appo- 
mattox Courthouse. 
On  April  14,  John  Wilkes 
Booth  assassinated  Presi- 
dent Lincoln. 

Lesson  for  today's  war  makers: 
To  encourage  solidarity,  Lin- 
coln would  "get  himself  to 
the  battlefield  to  visit  the 
soldiers,  walk  amidst  their 
ranks,  see  the  wounded  in 
the  hospital,"  says  historian 
Doris  Kearns  Goodwin,  au- 
thor of  Team  of  Rivals:  The 
Political  Genius  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  -Diane  Cole 

Spanish- 
American  War 

Why:  In  1868,  Cuban  rebels 
started  fighting  for  their  in- 
dependence from  Spain.  On 
Feb.  15, 1898,  the  USS 
Maine  exploded  in  Havana 
Harbor,  killing  260  men  on 
board.  The  United  States  de- 
clared war  on  Spain  on 
April  19, 1898. 
Number  of  soldiers:  306,760 
Casualties:  4,108;  90  percent 
because  of  infectious 
diseases 

Cost  of  war:  $400  million, 
over  $9.6  billion  in 
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2002  currency 

Sacrifices  asked  for  by  President 
William  McKinley:  He  found  the 
Army  depleted  by  the  Civil 
War,  with  only  26,000  sol- 
diers, so  he  had  to  request 
125,000  volunteers. 
Wartime  slogan:  "Remember 
the  Maine!  To  hell  with 
Spain!" 

Public  mood:  Supportive 
Antiwar  movement:  Only  a  few 
minor  protests 
Strange  but  significant:  Stu- 
dents at  the  Naval  War  Col- 
lege helped  draft  battle  plans. 
How  it  ended:  On  Dec.  10, 
1898,  the  United  States  and 
Spain  signed  a  peace  treaty 

granting  Cuba  its  indepen 

dence,  surrendering  Puerto 
Rico  and  Guam  to  America, 
and  allowing  the  United 
States  to  purchase  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.  America  paid 
Spain  $20  million. 
Lesson  for  today's  war  makers: 
McKinley  planned  in  advance 
to  withdraw  as  soon  as  the 
crisis  was  over.  He  accom- 
plished this  by  involving  Con- 
gress as  often  as  possible. 
-Katy  Ibsen 

World  War  I 

Why:  Two  serious  provoca- 
tions: Germany's  submarine 
attacks  against  U.S.  merchant 
ships  and  Germany's  clumsy 
overture  to  Mexico,  suggest- 
ing an  alliance  if  America  en- 
tered the  fray,  which  it  did  on 
April  6, 1917.  Oxford  Univer- 
sity historian  Hew  Strachan 
says  that  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  also  concluded  that  a 
German  victory  would  crush 
his  dream  of  a  peaceful  inter- 
national order. 
Number  of  soldiers:  4,734,991 
Casualties:  320,518  soldiers 
Cost  of  war:  $16.8  billion.  In 
2002's  currency:  $190.6 
billion 

Sacrifices  asked  for  by  the  presi- 
dent: The  "Clean  Plate"  cam- 
paign asked  citizens  not  to 
waste  food  so  there'd  be 
enough  wheat  for  European 
Allies. 

Wartime  slogan/song:  A  war  to 
"make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy,"  "Over  There" 
Public  mood:  Very  supportive 
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Feisty  First  Ladies 

Saving  the  Constitution,  defending  democracy,  and... running  the  country? 


By  Diane  Cole 


In  war,  as  in  peace,  from  presidential  pillow  talk  to 
morale-boosting  visits  to  the  troops,  first  ladies  have 
been  hailed  and  reviled  as  everything  from  heroine-in- 
chief  to  villainess-in-waiting.  The  wartime  spouses  past 
provide  Laura  Bush  with  a  multiplicity  of  models  for  ral- 
lying-or  keeping  quiet-on  today's  home  front. 
ACTION  HERO:  During  the  War  of  1812,  despite  rumors 
that  British  forces  had  targeted  her  for  capture,  Dolley 
Madison  refused  to  vacate  the  White  House.  This 
marked  the  first  and  only  time  a  first  lady  was  physi- 
cally threatened  by  war,  according  to  author  Carl  Sfer- 
razza  Anthony,  a  historian  who  works  with  the  Na- 
tional First  Ladies'  Library.  More  dramatically,  in  the 
midst  of  the  British  assault  on  Washington  in  August 
1814,  Mrs.  Madison  would  not  retreat  to  safety  until  she 
could  gather  up  cabinet  papers,  historical  artifacts  like 
the  drafts  of  the  Constitution  and  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  Gilbert  Stuart's  famous 
portrait  of  George  Washington.  "She  kept  her  -M£i ^ '%*■  ■ 
head  and  her  presence  of  mind,"  says  Dorothy 
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Schneider,  coauthor  of  First  Ladies:  A  Biographical Dictionary 
CONFIDANT:  Sarah  Polk  was  a  behind-the-scenes  influence  as  her 
husband's  confidential  secretary.  A  strong  proponent  of  Mani- 
fest Destiny  and  the  Mexican-American  War,  she  showed  her 
support  through  numerous  White  House  receptions  honoring 
the  military,  says  Anthony.  In  thanks,  the  troops  brought  her 
back  from  Mexico  a  larger-than-life  portrait  of  Cortes. 

OUTSIDER:  Troubled  Mary  Lincoln  'lived  in  a  geographical  and 
political  no  woman's  land,"  says  Jennifer  Fleischner,  au- 
thor of  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  Mrs.  Keckly.  As  a  daughter  of 
the  slave  state  of  Kentucky,  the  antislavery,  pro-union 
Mrs.  Lincoln  was  branded  a  traitor  by  the  South. 
Meanwhile,  the  North  questioned  her  loyalty,  ac- 
cusing her  of  spying  for  the  Confederate  Army,  in 
which  one  of  her  brothers  and  three  of  her  half-broth- 
ers served.  Washington  society  dismissed  her  as  an 
unschooled  westerner,  and  she  was  further  seen  as  out 
of  touch  with  the  country's  grim  mood,  hosting  balls  and 
spending  excessively  to  refurbish  the  White  House.  "No  one 
denied  that  the  White  House  was  shabby,"  says  Fleis- 
chner. "But  she  was  ordering  handmade  wallpapers 
and  china  and  carpets."  The  public  wasn't  aware 
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SOUTHERN  ROOTS  AND  EXTRAVAGANT 

SPENDING  MADE  MARY  LINCOLN  INTO  A 
TARGET  OF  WAGGING  TONGUES  IN  CIVIL 
WAR-ERA  WASHINGTON.  EDITH  WILSON 
WAS  THE  HELPMATE  WHO  BECAME  THE 
POWER  BEHIND  AN  AILING  PRESIDENT. 


that  Mrs.  Lincoln  made  frequent  hospital 
visits  to  the  war  wounded.  Mistakenly, 
from  the  view  of  her  public  image,  Mrs. 
Lincoln  did  not  allow  reporters  to  ac- 
company her,  says  Doris  Kearns  Goodwin, 
author  of  Team  of  Rivals:  The  Political  Ge- 
nius of  Abraham  Lincoln.  According  to 
Craig  Schermer,  a  historian  for  the  Na- 
tional First  Ladies'  Library,  she  said  her 
visits  were  those  of  "Mrs.  Lincoln,  not  Mrs. 
President  Lincoln." 

MISSIONARY:  Ida  McKinley's  image  has  al- 
ways been  enigmatic.  Yet,  says  Anthony, 
in  the  aftermath  of  the  Spanish- Ameri- 
can War,  the  semi-invalid  mustered 
strength  to  convince  her  husband  that 
he  should  retain  control  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  Her  motive: 
support  of  Methodist  missionary  efforts  there. 
PRESIDENTRESS:  From  the  get-go,  Edith  Wilson,  who  married  the 
widowed  president  after  a  whirlwind  romance  in  1915,  blurred 
the  line  between  the  personal  and  the  political,  says  Phyllis  Lee 
Levin,  author  of  Edith  and  Woodrow:  The  Wilson  White  House. 
The  president  himself  was  complicit,  teaching  her  secret  codes 


so  she  could  help  him  read  and  respond 
to  classified  messages  in  the  run-up  to 
World  War  I.  On  the  positive  side,  Mrs. 
Wilson  worked  with  the  Red  Cross,  vol- 
unteered at  military  canteens,  and  even 
let  sheep  whose  wool  would  be  used  for 
uniforms  graze  on  the  White  House 
lawn.  But  her  single-minded  devotion  led 
to  a  monumental  misjudgment  in  the 
wake  of  her  husband's  massive  stroke  of 
Oct.  2, 1919,  Levin  believes.  Insisting  that 
the  incapacitated  president  could  still 
govern,  Mrs.  Wilson  (with  the  backing  of 
the  president's  physician)  resisted  any 
suggestion  that  her  husband  yield  to  the 
vice  president.  She  assumed  the  role  of 
gatekeeper,  funneling  to  him  only  those 
issues  she  deemed  important  enough  for 
him  to  attend  to  and  severely  limiting  ac- 
cess by  his  cabinet  and  members  of  Con- 
gress. Mrs.  Wilson  claimed  she  merely 
carried  out  her  husband's  wishes;  Levin 
disagrees.  "It  was  a  great  deception,"  she 
says.  "For  many  months,  we  didn't  real- 
ly have  a  president;  we  had  her."  Histo- 
rians continue  to  argue  about  the  extent 
of  power  wielded  by  the  "lady  president." 
ADVOCATE:  And  then  there  was  Eleanor 
Roosevelt.  "No  one  will  ever  parallel 
her  contributions  during  wartime,"  says 
Kearns  Goodwin.  "The  central  thing  to  be 
remembered  is  that  she  argued  that  you 
could  not  fight  for  democracy  abroad 
without  strengthening  it  at  home."  She 
persuaded  Roosevelt  to  soften  discrimi- 
nation against  blacks  and  women  in  fac- 
tories and  shipyards  building  tanks  and 
ships  and  weapons,  and  she  urged  him  to 
open  more  opportunities  for  blacks  in  the 
armed  forces.  She  was  instrumental  in 
creating  government-sponsored  day-care 
centers  and  flew  with  the  Tuskegee  Air- 
men to  show  her  confidence  in  black 
pilots.  She  toured  an  Arizona  intern- 
ment camp  for  Japanese-Americans  and 
pressed  (unsuccessfully)  for  their  release. 
For  all  those  reasons,  she  is  justiy  revered. 
But  it  is  also  true,  says  Schneider,  that 
"Eleanor  Roosevelt  would  not  have  grown 
into  the  woman  she  became  had  FDR  not 
genuinely  respected  her  and  expected  high 
performance  from  her.  That  takes  a  man 
confident  in  himself." 
LOW  PROFILE:  Before,  during,  and  after  the 
Korean  War,  Bess  Truman  kept  public  ap- 
pearances—mostly at  charity  and  veterans 
events— to  a  minimum.  Events  may  also 
overshadow  a  first  lady's  impact.  Litde  re- 
membered in  the  wake  of  Watergate  is  Pat  Nixon's  visit  to  a  Viet- 
nam combat  zone  in  support  of  her  husband's  policies.  Also  rare 
for  first  ladies,  she  publicly  disagreed  with  him,  speaking  out 
in  support  of  amnesty  for  draftees  who  had  fled  the  country.  Both 
Barbara  Bush  and  Laura  Bush  have  defined  their  job  as  giving  se- 
curity and  comfort  to  the  president.  So  far,  Laura  Bush  has  kept 
a  low  profile,  but  as  the  Iraq  war  evolves,  so  may  her  role.  • 
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veri  with  a  subject  so  brightly  illuminated  with  scholarship  and  folk- 
lore as  America's  War  Between  the  States,  there  are  still  shadows  in 
which  new  discoveries  lurk.  In  May,  researchers  at  the  National 
Archives  in  Washington,  D.C.,  found  a  long-lost,  handwritten  letter  by  Presi- 
dent Abraham  Lincoln  in  their  stacks.  Just  a  few  years  ago,  a  trunk  of  previously 
unseen  letters  penned  by  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  was  recovered  from  a  bank  vault 
where  his  daughter  had  stored  them.  If  the  personal  documents  of  these  19th- 
century  titans  can  slip  between  the  cracks,  what  else  have  we  overlooked? 
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The  stories  on  the  following  pages  examine  that  question,  looking  at  new 
revelations  and  lesser-known  subjects  of  the  Civil  War.  For  example,  the  H.  L 
Hunley,  a  Confederate  submarine  raised  off  the  coast  of  South  Carolina  almost 
seven  years  ago,  continues  to  divulge  new  facts  about  its  sailors.  Or  Elizabeth 
Keckly,  the  slave  who  bought  her  freedom  and  became  Mary  Todd  Lincoln's  clos- 
est confidant,  yet  has  disappeared  from  the  pages  of  textbooks.  Sure,  these 
are  the  tales  of  history.  But  America  always  has  been  a  nation  of  explorers.  What 
better  way  to  prove  that  than  by  unearthing  our  own  past.  -Kenneth  Terrell 
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By  Diane  Cole 


Can  there  possibly  be  any 
secrets  left  to  discover 
about  the  life  of  Confed- 
erate icon  Robert  E.  Lee? 
Yes— and  the  source  is  the  general 
himself. 

For  her  newly  published  biogra- 
phy, Reading  the  Man:  A  Portrait 
of  Robert  E.  Lee  Through  His  Pri- 
vate Letters,  historian  Elizabeth 
Brown  Pryor  draws  on  a  cache  of 
previously  unknown  Lee  family  pa- 
pers, discovered  in  2002  in  two 
sturdy  wooden  trunks  that  Lee's 
daughter  stored  in  a  Virginia  bank 
about  a  century  ago.  Quoting  from 
these  and  other  overlooked  letters, 
Pryor  presents  a  multifaceted  man, 
more  accessible  and  at  the  same 
time  more  puzzling  than  ever.  He 
was  an  irrepressible  flirt,  and,  con- 
trary to  popular  belief,  Lee  not  only 
believed  in  slavery;  he  was  capable 
of  treating  his  own  slaves  cruelly. 

How  does  the  Lee  of  textbooks  dif- 
fer from  the  Lee  you  discovered? 
I  was  struck  by  the  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  formidable  stone  icon 
and  this  warm,  witty,  lusty,  vulner- 
able human  being  filled  with  foibles 
and  bafflements. 

He  was  quite  a  ladies'  man,  right? 
A  lot  of  those  letters  are  very  foxy. 
He's  obviously  attracted  to  women 
and  likes  to  write  naughty  notes  to 
them.  But  as  far  as  I  can  tell,  he  was 
not  unfaithful,  and  his  wife  [Mary 
Anna  Randolph  Custis]  accepted 
his  flirtatiousness  with  great 
humor.  For  instance,  he  will  write 
these  saucy  letters,  and  she  will  add 
a  friendly  note  at  the  end.  She'll 
write,  "We're  going  to  a  reception,  and 
I  hope  Robert  doesn't  pass  himself  off  as 
a  young  widower! " 

His  letters  about  his  children  are  tender. 
He  writes  about  holding  his  children, 
swimming  with  his  son  on  his  back.  It's 
endearing  that  this  dashing  soldier  read 
parenting  manuals  when  he  was  stationed 
away  from  home  when  they  were  little. 

But  you  found  troubling  aspects,  as  well. 
When  I  was  reading  these  letters,  I  had 
to  keep  questioning  my  own  assump- 
tions about  Lee:  Was  he  really  against 
slavery  and  secession  as  has  been 
claimed  for  many  years?  Was  his  deci- 
sion to  fight  for  the  Confederacy  as  in- 
evitable as  many  maintain?  How  do  we 
assess  these  huge  questions  of  patriotism 
and  loyalty  that  he  had  to  address? 

What  were  his  views  on  slavery? 
These  papers  are  filled  with  information 


...   . 


"he  Private  Thoughts 
of  a  Southern  Icon 

Lee's  real  feelings  about  the  Confederacy  and  slavery 


about  slavery.  This  is  not  something  you 
have  to  read  between  the  lines;  Lee  re- 
ally tells  us  how  he  feels.  He  saw  slaves 
as  property,  that  he  owned  them  and 
their  labor.  Now  you  can  say  he  wasn't 
worse  than  anyone;  he  was  reflecting 
the  values  of  the  society  that 
he  lived  in.  I  would  say,  he 
wasn't  any  better  than  any- 
one else,  either. 

It  is  shocking  how  he  treat- 
ed his  father-in-law's  slaves. 
Lee's  wife  inherited  196 
slaves  upon  her  father's 
death  in  1857-  The  will  stat- 
ed that  the  slaves  were  to  be  freed  within 
five  years,  and  at  the  same  time  large 
legacies— raised  from  selling  property- 
should  be  given  to  the  Lee  children.  But 
as  the  executor  of  the  will,  Lee  decided 
that  instead  of  freeing  the  slaves  right 


"LEE'S  DECISION 
TO  GO  WITH 
VIRGINIA  WAS 
NOT  INEVITABLE 


away— as  they  expected— he  could  con- 
tinue to  own  and  work  them  for  five  years 
in  an  effort  to  make  the  estates  profitable 
and  not  have  to  sell  the  property. 

What  happened  after  that? 
Lee  was  considered  a  hard  taskmaster. 
He  also  started  hiring  slaves 
to  other  families,  sending 
them  away,  and  breaking  up 
families  that  had  been  to- 
gether on  the  estate  for  gen- 
erations. The  slaves  resent- 
ed him,  were  terrified  they 
would  never  be  freed,  and 
they  lost  all  respect  for  him. 
There  were  many  runaways,  and  at  one 
point  several  slaves  jumped  him,  claim- 
ing they  were  as  free  as  he.  Lee  ordered 
these  men  to  be  severely  whipped.  He 
also  petitioned  the  court  to  extend  their 
servitude,  but  the  court  ruled  against 
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him  and  Lee  did  grant  them  their  free- 
dom on  Jan.  1,  1863— ironically,  the 
same  day  that  Lincoln's  Emancipation 
Proclamation  went  into  effect. 

In  another  departure  from  the  conven- 
tional portrait  of  Lee,  you  show  him  agoniz- 
ing over  joining  the  Confederacy. 
Lee's  decision  to  go  with  Virginia  was 
not  inevitable  at  all.  It  was  very 
wrenching,  and  we  trivialize  it  if  we 
say,  as  some  biographers  have,  that  it's 
a  no-brainer,  that  it  was  the  choice  he 
was  born  to  make.  To  put  it  in  some 
context,  Gen.  Winfield  Scott  remained 
with  the  Union,  and  he  was  from  Vir- 
ginia, and  so  did  two  fifths  of  all  West 
Pointers  from  Virginia.  Lee  himself 
said  he  held  on  to  his  letter  resigning 
from  the  U.S.  Army  for  a  whole  day  be- 
fore he  sent  it  because  it  was  so  painful. 
The  description  of  Lee  at  home  pacing 
and  weeping  and  praying,  trying  to  de- 
cide what  to  do,  is  almost  a  Shake- 
spearean moment. 

Yet  two  days  later,  Lee  accepted  the 
offer  to  lead  Virginia's  forces. 
Lee's  explanation  was,  "I  could  not 
raise  my  hand  against  my  home  and  my 
family."  The  irony  is  that  many  of  his 
friends  and  family  members  sided 
with  the  North,  including  his  sister, 
whom  he  never  saw  again.  Her  son  and 
two  of  his  closest  cousins  fought  for 
the  North.  So  either  way,  Lee  would 
fight  against  members  of  his  family, 
and  that's  why  it  was  an  impossible 
decision. 

After  the  war,  how  did  he  feel  about  his 
decisions? 

Lee  was  devastated.  He  was  never  able  to 
give  a  candid  assessment  of  his  own  role 
in  the  war— where  he  was  wrong  or  could 
have  done  things  differently— because  it 
was  too  overwhelming.  Outwardly,  Lee 
conducted  himself  with  great  dignity  and 
was  a  model  of  how  to  endure  the  unen- 
durable and  to  stay  in  Virginia— even 
though  his  wife  has  lost  her  home,  he  has 
lost  a  huge  number  of  relatives,  and  he 
has  not  a  penny  to  his  name.  But  beneath 
the  facade,  we  see  some  explosive 
feelings  inside.  I  found  scraps 
of  paper,  unfinished 
essays,  letters  to 
cousins  in  Europe 
with  quite  a  lot  of  bit- 
terness and  anger, 
which  is  not  the  way 
he  has  been  per- 
ceived. He's  a  disap- 
pointed, heartsick  man 
in  old  age.  And  it's 
tragic  because  he  is  an 
appealing  figure  in  so 
many  ways.  • 


From  Combat  to  Crime 

The  famous  outlaw  got  his  start  fighting  against  the  Union 


By  James  M.  McPherson 


o 


ne  of  the  enduring  myths  of 
American  folklore  is  that  Jesse 
James  was  a  home-grown 
Robin  Hood  who  "stole  from 
the  rich  and  gave  to  the  poor,"  in  the 
words  of  "The  Ballad  of  Jesse  James." 
That  legend  enjoyed  a  revived  popular- 
ity in  the  1960s.  Supported  by  movies, 
pulp  fiction,  and  even  serious  scholar- 
ship, this  image  has  dominated  our  un- 
derstanding of  the  post-Civil  War  James 
gang  and  other  western  outlaws.  Histo- 
rians have  described  James  as  a  "primi- 


i>n>  irotr  know... 

Victor  Hugo's  novel  Les 
Miserable  was  popular  in  trie 
Confederate  states  and  was 

"read  to  pieces  by  the  sol- 
diers," according  to  one  his- 
torical association.  But  many 
of  them  mispronounced  the 
French  title,  calling  it  "Lees 
Miserables."  They  dubbed 
themselves  that  after  Robert 
E  Lee's  fortunes  began  to  fail 


REBEL.  James  started  off  as  a  Confederate  guerrilla 


tive  rebel"  who  championed  "a  special 
type  of  peasant  protest  and  rebellion" 
against  modernizing  forces  by  robbing 
banks  and  railroads. 

But  James  himself  would  have  consid- 
ered this  notion  a  great  joke.  He  more  like- 
ly would  have  agreed  with  a  famous  ban- 
dit of  a  later  generation, 
Willie     Sutton.     When 
someone  asked  Sutton 
why  he  robbed  banks,  he 
supposedly  replied:  "Be- 
cause that's  where  the 
money  is."  The  same  was 
true  in  Missouri  after  the 
Civil  War.  James's  rob- 
bers went  after  the  ex- 
press company  safes  be- 
cause that's  where  the 
money  was.  As  for  the 
Robin    Hood    theme, 


there  is  no  evidence  the  James  gang  did 
anything  with  the  cash  they  stole  except  to 
spend  it  on  fine  horseflesh  and  gambling. 
The  key  to  understanding  the  motives 
of  the  James  gang— besides  greed— is  the 
Civil  War,  especially  the  vicious  guerril- 
la combat  within  the  larger  war  that 
plagued  Missouri.  Support  for  the  Con- 
federacy was  strong  in  the  Little  Dixie 
counties  that  flanked  the  Missouri  River 
just  east  of  the  Kansas  border.  In  these 
counties  lived  most  of  the  men  and  boys 
who  went  into  the  bush  as  Confederate 
guerrillas,  including  Frank  and  Jesse 
James.  They  learned  their  trade  under 
corbis  bettmann      the  tutelage  of  such  psychopathic 
killers  as  "Bloody  Bill"  Anderson 
and  William  Clarke  Quantrill,  who 
murdered    scores    of   Missouri 
Unionists  and  fought  it  out  with 
Union  soldiers  during  four  years  of 
internecine  warfare. 

Undermine.  These  guerrillas  were 
anything  but  the  poor  farmers  of 
folklore.  Many  of  them  (like  James) 
came  from  families  that  were  three 
times  more  likely  to  own  slaves  and 
possessed  twice  as  much  wealth  as 
the  average  Missouri  family.  James 
fought  during  the  war  against  eman- 
cipation and  after  the  war  against 
the  Republican  Party  that  freed  and 
enfranchised  the  slaves.  Many  of  the 
banks  and  express  companies  struck 
by  the  James  gang  were  owned  by 
individuals  or  groups  associated 
with  the  Republican  Party.  Like  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  in  former  Confeder- 
ate states,  the  James  gang  did  its 
best  to  undermine  the  new  order  ushered 
in  by  Northern  victory  in  the  Civil  War. 

When  Democrats  regained  control  of 
Missouri  in  the  1870s,  the  James  gang 
looked  for  greener  pastures  outside  the 
state.  In  August  1876,  they  rode  all  the 
way  to  Northfield,  Minn.,  with  the  aim  of 
robbing  a  bank  there  in  which  a  Union 
general  was  reported  to  have  deposited 
large  funds.  When  the  bank  cashier— also 
a  Union  veteran— refused  to  open  the 
vault,  James  shot  him  in  cold  blood.  The 
citizens  of  Northfield  fought  back,  killing 
two  of  the  bandits  before  they  could  flee 
the  town.  Jesse  and  Frank  James  got 
away,  but  this  affair  was  the  beginning  of 
the  end  for  Jesse's  career  as  the  self-de- 
scribed "Napoleon  of  crime."  • 

McPherson  is  author  o/This  Mighty 
Scourge  and  Battle  Cry  of  Freedom. 
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The  Man  Who  Would 
Shape  the  Future  of  War 

General  Sherman's  destructive  path  blazed  a  new  strategy 


By  Jay  Tolson 


Speaking  at  the  1880  reunion  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Repub- 
lic, the  Union  general  best 
known  for  his  destructive 
march  through  the  Confederacy's  heart- 
land uttered  the  words  that  would 
be  reshaped  for  posterity:  "There  is 
many  a  boy  here  today  who  looks  on 
war  as  all  glory,  but,  boys," 
the  60-year-old  William 
Tecumseh  Sherman  de- 
clared, "it  is  all  hell." 

Remembered  more  pith- 
ily as  "War  is  hell,"  the 
phrase  distilled  a  sentiment 
that  Sherman  had  voiced  on 
many  occasions,  including 
once  before  the  mayor  and  town  council 
of  Atlanta  after  he  had  brought  that  key 
Confederate  city  to  its  knees.  The  fact 
that  this  grand  master  of  scorched-earth 
devastation  abhorred  war  was,  in  his 
mind,  neither  an  irony  nor  a  contradic- 
tion. Sherman  simply  saw  his  approach 
to  war  as  the  best  way  of  limiting  its 
lethal  potential. 

Others,  and  not  only  partisans  of  the 
Confederacy,  see  it  differently.  To  them, 
Sherman's     devastating     march 
through  the  South  opened  the  way 
to  the  kind  of  warfare  that  culmi- 
nated in  World  War  II.  Called  total 
war,  it  goes  beyond  combat  between 
opposing  military  forces  to  include 
attacks,  both  deliberate  and  indis- 
criminate, upon  civilians  and  non 
military  targets.  But  was  Sher 
man  truly  responsible  for 
the  strategic  rationale  that 
we  now  associate  with  the 
bombings   of  London, 
Dresden,  and  even 
Hiroshima?  It  is  a 
question  that  his- 
torians continue  to 
debate. 

Sherman  arrived 
on  the  world  stage 
in  much  the  same 
way  his  fellow  offi- 
cer   and    eventual 
commander,  Ulysses 
S.  Grant,  did.  Both 
were  native  Ohioans 


AS  HE  PUT  IT 
BLUNTLY,  HIS 
GOAL  WAS  TO 
"MAKE  GEORGIA 
HOWL." 
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who  went  to  West  Point.  Both  served  for 
several  years  before  giving  civilian  life 
a  try.  Both  had  a  hard  time  out  of  uni- 
form, although  Sherman  ended  up  as  the 
very  able  superintendent  of  a  Louisiana 
military  institute  (forerunner  of 
Louisiana  State  University)  until  that 
state's  secession  forced  him  to  resign  and 
go  back  north. 
Unlike  Grant,  Sherman  had  not  served 
in  the  Mexican  War,  where 
so  many  future  Union  and 
Confederate  officers  under- 
went their  baptism  by  fire. 
Instead,  he  had  been  sta- 
tioned in  Florida  (in  the 
Second  Seminole  War)  and 
several  southern  states,  ac- 
quiring a  knowledge  of  peo- 
ple and  topography  that  would  serve 
him  well  in  the  war  to  come.  Sherman 
was  a  brave  and  inspiring  leader,  a  bril- 
liant strategist  if  not  a  great  tactician, 
and  one  of  the  few  Union  officers 
who  comported  themselves  well  during 
the  disastrous  Battle  of  Bull  Run.  Yet 
he  was  prone  to  melancholy  and  could 
be  carried  away  by  his  worst  imagin- 
ings. Early  in  the  war,  he  so  exaggerat- 
ed the  size  of  Confederate  forces 
in  Kentucky  that  he  had  a  ner- 
vous breakdown. 

But  Sherman  knew  his 
limitations  and  weaknesses. 
When  he  was  offered  com- 
mands   above    his    friend 
Grant,  he  refused  and  in- 
sisted on  serving  under 
him.  "Sherman  looked  at 
Grant  and  concluded 
that  he  was  a  better 
general,  who  had 
the  whole  pack- 
age," says  his- 
torian John 
Marszalek, 
a  profes- 
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MENTAL  Union  Gen.  William  Sherman  with  his 
troops  near  Atlanta  (above),  one  of  the  cities  he 
captured.  He  seemed  to  use  psychological 
warfare  to  prove  to  Confederate  citizens  that 
their  government  could  not  defend  them. 

sor  emeritus  at  Mississippi  State  Uni- 
versity and  author  of  several  books  on 
Sherman.  "Grant  only  worried  about 
what  he  saw  in  front  of  him,  whereas 
Sherman  worried  about  things  over  the 
next  hill."  After  the  first  day  of  the  Bat- 
tle of  Shiloh  in  1862,  Grant's  reply  to 
Sherman's  evaluation  of  the  nearly  dis- 
astrous outcome  was  typical:  'Yes.  Lick 
'em  tomorrow,  though." 

Carnage.  The  two  men  proceeded  to 
give  the  Confederates  a  licking  through- 
out much  of  what  was  known  as  the 
Western  Theater,  achieving  great  suc- 
cesses (notably  in  Chattanooga  and 
Vicksburg)  that  largely  eluded  Union 
generals  back  in  the  East.  Experiences  in 
this  theater  had  a  decisive  effect  on  Sher- 
man's emerging  vision  of  what  was  nec- 
essary to  win  the  war.  The  primary  lesson 
was  the  sheer  carnage  of  combat,  with 
23,700  combatants  left  dead,  wounded, 
or  missing  after  the  Batde  of  Shiloh  alone 
(2,000  of  whom  were  in  Sherman's  di- 
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vision).  Appalled  by  the  numbers,  Sher- 
man grew  even  angrier  at  what  he  con- 
sidered the  irregular  warfare  of  the  Con- 
federates, including  guerrilla  attacks  and 
the  mistreatment  and  murder  of  Union 
prisoners.  Sherman  also  felt  that  South- 
erners, many  of  whom  he  had  befriend- 
ed before  the  war,  were  personally  and 
collectively  responsible  for  the  treason- 
ous split.  Why,  he  increasingly  ques- 
tioned, should  the  society  that  initiated 
the  war  not  be  made  directly  mindful  of 
its  cost?  Foreshadowing  his  full-blown 
policy,  Sherman  tore  down  houses  in  one 
Kentucky  village  to  rebuild  a  bridge  that 
retreating  Confederates  had  destroyed. 
When  the  villagers  requested  vouchers 
for  repayment,  Sherman  told  them  to  bill 
the  Confederacy. 

That  view  only  hardened  with  time. 
When  Abraham  Lincoln  summoned 
Grant  to  Washington  to  assume  com- 
mand of  all  Union  armies,  Grant  put 
Sherman  in  charge  of  the  Military  Divi- 
sion of  the  Mississippi.  Grant  urged 
Sherman  not  to  go  after  territory  but  to 
pursue  the  Confederate  forces  and  de- 
stroy them.  It  was  counsel  that  Sherman, 
his  sights  set  on  Atlanta,  quietly  ignored. 
Indeed,  apart  from  one  disastrous  battle 


with  Confederate  Gen.  Joseph  John- 
ston's army,  Sherman  conducted  bril- 
liant maneuvers  around  his  foe,  all  the 
while  protecting  the  railroad  lines  that 
conveyed  some  1,300  tons  of  supplies  a 
day  to  support  his  three  moving  armies. 
The  fall  of  Atlanta  on  Sept.  2, 1864,  was 
not  just  the  conquest  of  a  crucial  urban 
transportation  hub  between  the  upper 
and  lower  South.  It  also  saved  Lincoln 
from  certain  electoral  defeat  and  made 
Sherman  a  Union  hero. 

Not  resting  on  his  laurels,  Sherman 
launched  his  most  famous  campaign:  the 
March  to  the  Sea.  He 
decided  to  forsake  sup- 
ply lines  behind  him 
and  instead  plunder 
his  way  to  Savannah, 
feeding    his    60,000 
troops  with  what  his 
foraging  "bummers" 
collected  from  farms 
and  destroying  any- 
thing  that   directly 
supported  the  war  ef- 
fort or  the  institution 
of  slavery  (includ- 
ing dogs,  notorious- 
ly used  for  tracking 
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escaped  slaves).  His  goal,  as  he  put  it 
bluntly,  was  to  "make  Georgia  howl." 
After  taking  Savannah,  Sherman  per- 
suaded Grant  to  let  him  proceed  through 
the  Carolinas,  expressly  to  punish  the 
state  (South  Carolina)  that  had  led  se- 
cession. Grant,  who  had  wanted  Sherman 
to  bring  his  army  north  by  sea,  relented. 

So  was  it  total  war?  Many  Southern 
partisans  have  claimed  so  because  it  was 
unnecessary.  The  war  had  been  lost  even 
before  the  March  to  the  Sea  began.  And 
the  restraints  that  Sherman  had  imposed 
on  his  army  in  Georgia  were  loosened 
during  the  march  through  South  Caroli- 
na, leading,  some  charge,  to  the  fires  that 
razed  Columbia.  (Recent  scholarship  re- 
veals multiple  causes:  accidental  fires  set 
by  drunken  Yankees  and  fires  set  by  re- 
treating Confederates,  all  fanned  by 
freakishly  strong  winds.)  Even  nonpar- 
tisan historians  acknowledge  that  the 
collateral  damage  increased.  "It  was  at 
least  a  step  in  the  direction  of  total  war," 
says  Princeton's  noted  Civil  War  histo- 
rian James  M.  McPherson,  "because  so 
many  civilians  suffered  and  some  went 
hungry.  And  [Sherman's  army]  really 
had  it  in  for  South  Carolinians." 

Psychological.  But  as  both  McPherson 
and  Marszalek  emphasize,  a  lot  depends 
on  how  you  define  total  war.  To  Marsza- 
lek, Sherman's  way  of  war  fell  short  of 
total  because  it  had  limits  and  never  tar- 
geted civilians  directly.  Both  historians 
also  agree  that  Sherman's  greatest  in- 
novation was  in  psychological  warfare. 
"Sherman  came  to  the  conclusion,"  says 
Marszalek,  "that  the  best  way  to  end  the 
war  was  not  to  continue  the  bloody  head- 
to-head  fighting  but  to  convince  South- 
erners through  destructive  and  psycho- 
logical warfare  that  their  government 
could  not  defend  them . . .  and  that  the 
Confederacy  itself  was,  in  Sherman's 
words,  'a  hollow  shell.' " 

Even  though  he  helped  make  war  a 

greater  hell,  Sherman  never  doubted  its 

necessity.  Three  years  after  delivering  his 

famous  remarks,  he  spoke  just 

as  directly  from  the 

«•»««.  heart:  "Wars  are  not 

all  evil;  they  are  part  of 
the  grand  machinery 
by  which  this  world 
is  governed,  thunder- 
storms  which   purify 
the    political    atmos- 
phere, test  the  man- 
hood of  a  people,  and 
prove  whether  they  are 
worthy  to  take  rank  with 
others  engaged  in  the 
same  task  by  different 
methods."  • 


a  plan- 
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Dressing 
for  History 

A  seamstress  traveled  from 
slavery  to  the  White  House 

By  Diane  Cole 

She  comforted  Mary  Todd  Lin- 
coln when  the  first  lady's  young 
son  Willie  died  and  when  her 
husband,  Abraham,  was  shot. 
She  was  Mrs.  Lincoln's  dressmaker  and 
confidant,  and  she  owned  her  own  busi- 
ness at  a  time  when  few  women  did— es- 
pecially if  they  were  former  slaves. 

But  despite  her  presence  at  some  of 
the  most  dramatic  moments  of  Ameri- 
can history,  Elizabeth  Keckly  has  re- 
mained largely  hidden  behind  the 
scenes.  Keckly  was  "a  radical  in  terms 
of  her  entrepreneurial  achievements" 
and  "a  kind  of  a  genius"  as  a  designer 
of  the  intricate  gowns  of  the  era,  says 
her  biographer  Jennifer  Fleischner,  au- 
thor of  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  Mrs.  Keckly. 
And,  as  part  of  the  first  generation 
of  African-Americans  to  enter  the 
middle  class,  she  served  as  a  role  model 
for  a  new  kind  of  American  success 
story— up  from  slavery— in  post-Civil 
War  America. 

Self-reliant.  Keckly  was  born  in  Vir- 
ginia in  1818,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  slave  mother  and  the 
plantation  owner,  Col.  Arm- 
istead  Burwell.  Keckly  and 
her  mother  were  consid- 
ered "privileged"  slaves,  as- 
signed to  household  work 
rather  than  hard  labor  in 
the  fields.  As  such,  Keckly 
learned  how  to  read  and  write  and,  from 
her  mother,  how  to  sew.  But  as  a  slave, 
she  was  property  nonetheless.  Keckly 
was  sent,  lent,  and  bequeathed  to  vari- 
ous Burwell  relatives,  first  in  rural  North 
Carolina  (where  she  was  sexually  abused 
and  had  a  son,  George),  then  to  Peters- 
burg, Va.,  and  finally  to  St.  Louis. 
That  is  where  her  skill  and  talent  as  a 
dressmaker  came  together  with  her  de- 
termination to  be  free.  Rather  than  risk 
capture  attempting  to  escape,  the  self- 
reliant  Keckly  decided  she  would  buy  her 
freedom.  In  Petersburg  and  St.  Louis, 
Fleischner  explains,  Keckly  had  been  en- 
couraged by  theexample  of  free  blacks 
working  and  making  money  for  them- 
selves. By  contrast,  as  a  slave  hired  out 
by  her  owner  to  sew  dresses  for  the 
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MRS.  LINCOLN 
TURNED  TO 
KECKLY  FOR 
ADVICE  BEYOND 
FASHION. 


IN  DEMAND.  Elizabeth  Keckly  made  ball  gowns  for  Mary 
Todd  Lincoln,  Mrs.  Jefferson  Davis,  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Lee. 


wealthy  white  women  of  St.  Louis,  Keck- 
ly didn't  get  any  income.  Keckly  bided 
her  time  and  cultivated  her  craft— 
and  her  connections— while  she  devel- 
oped a  reputation  for  high-level  work, 
honesty,  and  discretion.  She  drew 
on  this  network  for  loans  to  buy 
freedom  for  herself 
and  her  son  in  No- 
vember 1855.  The  price 
tag:  $1,200. 

Pointedly,  Keck- 
ly did  not  buy  the 
freedom  of  her 
husband,  James 
Keckly,  a  fugi- 
tive  slave.   They  separat- 
ed, and  in  I860,  Elizabeth 
moved  to  Washington,  D.C. 
It  was  there,  using  refer- 
rals from  her  St.  Louis  cir- 
cle, that  Keckly  quickly 
made  a  name  for  herself 
as  a  modiste— a  custom 
dressmaker,  much  likej 
the  couturiers  of  todayj 
One  of  her  first  clients 
was  Mrs.  Robert  E. 
Lee.  And  Mrs.  Jef- 
ferson Davis  was  soj 
taken  with  Keck- 
ly's      work 
that,  as  se- 
cession 
loomed, 


she  invited  Keckly  to  go  south 
with  the  Davis  family,  prom- 
ising, "I  will  take  care  of  you." 
Keckly  declined.  "I  preferred 
to  cast  my  lot  among  the  peo- 
ple of  the  North,"  she  wrote. 
Through  another  one  of 
her  clients,  Keckly  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Lincoln, 
newly  arrived  from  Illinois 
and  eager  to  impress  Wash- 
ington society.  By  the  sum- 
mer of  1861  Keckly  had  made 
by  her  estimate  "15  or  16" 
dresses  for  the  first  lady, 
while  also  working  for  the 
widow  of  Stephen  Douglas 
and  the  wives  of  several  of 
Lincoln's  cabinet  members. 
With  her  business  flourish- 
ing, Keckly  opened  a  work- 
shop and  hired  seamstresses 
to  assist  her. 

But  Mrs.  Lincoln  increas- 
ingly took  up  more  of  her 
time.  From  the  start,  Lincoln 
"recognized  Keckb/s  gifts, 
calling  her  'a  remarkable  wom- 
an,' "  says  Fleischner.  "She  re- 
spected her  judgment  and 
turned  to  her  for  advice  beyond  fashion," 
including  protocol  for  White  House  par- 
ties and,  as  time  went  on,  with  help  try- 
ing to  resolve  Mrs.  Lincoln's  financial 
debts.  Keckly  also  assisted  Lincoln  with 
domestic  details,  attending  to  the 
first  lady  when  she  was  overcome 
by  one  of  her  headaches. 
Losses  in  both  women's  lives 
further  tightened  their  bond.  On  Aug. 
10,  1861,  Keckly's  son,  George, 
age  21,  died  in  battle,  having 
left  Wilberforce  University  to 
fight  as  a  Union  soldier  (he 
enlisted  as  a  white  soldier 
because  blacks  were  not  yet 
permitted  to  serve).  The  fol- 
lowing February,  11-year-old 
Willie  Lincoln  died  of  ty- 
phoid fever.  Keckly  had 
watched  over  him  in  his 
final  days,  and  the  incon- 
solable Mrs.  Lincoln  be- 
came even  more  depend- 
ent on  her. 

"It  was  a  very  emo- 
tional tie,"  Fleischner 
explains.  At  a  time 
of    personal— and, 
as  the  war's   toll 
mounted,    nation- 
al—grief,   Keckly 
became  the  trou- 
bled first  lady's 
comforter.    So 


much  so  that,  the  morning  after  Lin- 
coln's assassination,  Keckly  was  one  of 
the  first  people  Mrs.  Lincoln  sent  for,  her 
"best  living  friend.'' 

Betrayal?  The  friendship  ended  abrupt- 
ly in  1868,  when  Keckly  published  her 
memoir,  Behind  the  Scenes  or  Thirty 
Years  a  Slave  and  Four  Years  in  the 
White  House.  Keckly  had  written  part- 
ly out  of  economic  need— she  had  virtu- 
ally shut  down  her  business  to  tend  Mrs. 
Lincoln— but  also  to  defend  her  own  in- 
tegrity, after  having  been  drawn  into 
Mrs.  Lincoln's  plan  to  pay  off  her  own 
debts  by  selling  her  old  clothes.  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln viewed  the  book  as  a  betrayal. 

So  did  the  public,  and  the  press  at- 
tacked Keckly  with  vicious,  racist  par- 
odies. "White  readers  did  not  want  to 
see  black  writers,  especially 
black  women  writers,  talking 
about  these  iconic  figures  in  a 
way  that  revealed  that  they 
were  very  human,"  says  Wil- 
liam Andrews,  an  authority  on 
slave  narratives  and  English 
professor  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina-Chapel  Hill. 
"Mary  Todd  Lincoln  had  many 
detractors,  but  as  one  review- 
er said,  if  such  a  thing  can  be 
done  with  the  Lincoln  family, 
imagine  what  a  servant  could 
write  about  any  family!" 

"She  tapped  into  white  anxi- 
eties about  free  blacks  in  post- 
Civil  War  America,"  adds  Caro- 
lyn Sorisio  of  West  Chester 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 
"She  stepped  over  the  line  of 
what  was  acceptable.  Ridicul- 
ing her  book  was  a  way  of  putting  her 
in  her  place." 

Despite  the  backlash,  Keckly  con- 
tinued her  dressmaking  business,  often 
hiring  black  women  as  apprentices  and 
training  them  to  be  seamstresses.  In 
the  1890s,  she  also  served  as  head  of 
Wilberforce  University's  domestic  arts 
department  and  designed  a  dress 
exhibit  for  the  Chi- 
cago World's  Fair. 
She  died  in  1907, 
at  a  home  for  desti- 
tute black  women,  an 
institution  partially 
funded  by  a  relief  or- 
ganization that  Keck- 
ly herself  had  helped 
found  in  1862. 

But,  says  Fleischner, 
her  journey  from  slav- 
ery to  the  White  House 
remains  "a  testimony  to 
her  genius."  • 


Patterns  of  Controversy 

Debating  the  legend  of  quilts  as  Underground  Railroad  maps 


By  Diane  Cole 


P 


act,  fiction,  folklore,  or  a  bit  of 
all  three:  Did  runaway  slaves 
seek  clues  in  the  patterns  of 
handmade  quilts,  strategical- 
ly placed  by  members  of  the  Under- 
ground Railroad? 

This  ongoing  debate  surfaced  as  front- 
page news  earlier  this  year  when  a  New 
York  City  Central  Park  memorial  to  Fred- 
erick Douglass  was  slated  to  include  two 
plaques  referring  to  this  code.  Historians 
cried  foul— loudly.  There  is  no  evidence 
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CODE.  Some  people  believe  that  certain  patterns  on  quilts  like  this 
Log  Cabin  style  may  have  helped  slaves  escape  their  bondage. 


for  such  a  code,  says  Giles  Wright,  direc- 
tor of  the  Afro-American  History  Pro- 
gram at  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Com- 
mission. "I  know  of  no  historian  who 
supports  this  idea,  and  it's  extremely  rare 
to  get  that  kind  of  consensus." 

Mention   of  the   quilt   symbols   in 
that  plaque's  text  will  now  be  omitted. 
But  the  quilt  key  legend  it- 
self remains  very  much 
aboveground.  Since  1999, 
when     Jacqueline     L. 
Tobin  and  Raymond  G. 
Dobard  published  their 
bestseller,  Hidden  in 
Plain  View:  A  Secret 
Story  of  Quilts  and 
the  Underground  Rail- 
road, the  secret-code 
story  has  woven  its 
way  into  American 
folklore. 

But  historians  note 
that  the  sole  source 


The  fate  of  the  Union  at  the 
^  Battle  of  Bull  Run  pos. - 
b\urned  foul  because  of  the 

espionage  of  RoseO^ea 
Greenhow.aka  the  Rebel 


Rose.  A  young, 


attractive 


widow,  Greenhow-who  lived 

Messages  to  Confederate  Gen. 
p.  G.  T.  Beauregard. 


1 


for  that  story  was  one  woman— Ozella 
McDaniel  Williams,  a  retired  educator 
and  quilt  maker  in  Charleston,  S.C., 
who  recounted  for  Tobin  a  family  tra- 
dition that  had  been  passed  down  to  her 
through  the  generations.  Embedded  in 
12  quilt  patterns,  she  said,  were  direc- 
tions to  aid  fugitive  slaves  on  their  jour- 
ney to  freedom.  Depending  on  the  pat- 
tern, a  seemingly  innocent  quilt  left 
on  a  porch  or  fence  or  hung  in  a  win- 
dow could  signal  to  slaves  on  the  plan- 
tation to  get  ready  to  escape  (Monkey 
Wrench  pattern),  go  north  (North  Star 
pattern),  or  zigzag  to  throw 
off  pursuers  (the  Drunkard's 
Path  pattern). 

Although  Williams  died 
shortly  before  the  book  was 
published,  her  73 -year-old 
niece,  Serena  Wilson  of  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  says  she  also 
learned  about  the  hidden  maps 
from  Williams's  mother.  "The 
quilt  code  was  kept  secret  be- 
cause it  was  dangerous  to  talk 
about  escaping,"  Wilson  says. 
Misinterpret.  But  there  is  no 
reference  for  the  code  beyond 
that  family,  contends  Fer- 
gus M.  Bordewich,  author  of 
Bound  for  Canaan:  The  Un- 
derground Railroad  and  the 
War  for  the  Soul  of  America. 
"There's  no  mention  anywhere 
by  anyone,  African- American 
or  white,  of  any  quilt  being  used  at  any 
time."  Nor  do  coded  quilts  from  the  pe- 
riod survive.  Quilt  historian  Barbara 
Brackman  notes  that  there  is  abundant 
evidence  that  slaves  did  sew  quilts  and 
that  abolitionists  made  quilts  to  raise 
money  for  their  antislavery  activities. 
But  some  of  the  patterns  that  are  said  to 
be  part  of  the  Underground  Railroad 
code  did  not  exist  until  well  after  the 
Civil  War,  Brackman  says. 

Tobin  believes  her  book  has  been  mis- 
interpreted. Numerous  details  ascribed 
to  the  story— like  hanging  quilts  along 
the  way  to  indicate  safe  houses— "simply 
aren't  in  the  book,"  she  says.  Moreover, 
"We  make  it  clear  that  this  was  Ozena's 
story  only,"  she  says,  and  that  such  codes 
"could  have"  been  used  in  this  way  and 
only  on  one  particular  plantation.  "We're 
not  talking  about  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands of  folks  using  this  code,"  says 
Tobin.  "The  story  has  grown  in  ways  that 
we  had  not  intended."  • 
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No  Fortune  for  the  War's 
Famous  Photographer 

Battlefield  photos  made  Brady  famous-and  bankrupt 


By  David  LaGesse 


Displayed  prominently  in  the 
sitting  room  of  Abraham 
Lincoln's  home  in  Illinois  is 
a  wooden,  two-lens  contrap- 
tion called  a  stereoscope— a  device  for 
viewing  3-D  images  that  was  the  Victo- 
rian-era equivalent  of  HDTV.  It  was  con- 


sumer demand  for  new  images  to  view 
through  this  device  that  drove  Mathew 
Brady  to  the  battlefields  of  the  Civil  War. 
Brady  is  typically  remembered  as  one 
of  the  nation's  first  photojournalists,  a 
visual  historian  whose  work  illustrates 
almost  every  serious  book  on  the  bloody 
conflict.  But  in  reality,  he  was  more  like 
a  modern  movie  producer.  Brady  in- 


tended to  build  a  business  out  of  selling 
images  that  fed  Americans'  obsession 
with  the  war  surrounding  them,  a  po- 
tential market  that  either  didn't  develop 
or  was  too  brief  to  bring  him  lasting  fi- 
nancial success.  For  that  and  other  little- 
understood  reasons,  the  nation's  most 
prominent  photographer  before  and 
during  the  war  faded  soon  afterward, 
dying  a  broken  and  penniless  man. 

Hobbyists.  As  would  anyone  in  the  en- 
tertainment business,  Brady  understood 
celebrity.  His  New  York  City  studio  ca- 
tered to  the  rich  and  famous,  generating 
enough  buzz  that  princes  and  presidents 
wouldn't  think  of  visiting  the  city  without 
stopping  by.  "It  became  sort  of  a  tourist  at- 
traction, and  he  became  as  famous  as  his 
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subjects,"  says  Mary  Panzer,  author  of 
Mathew  Brady  and  the  Image  of  History. 
Born  in  upstate  New  York,  Brady 
moved  to  the  city  and  earned  a  living 
making  custom  jewelry 
boxes.  This  was  at  the  start 
of  the  1840s,  just  as  early 
photography  was  making 
its  way  across  the  Atlan- 
tic from  its  invention  in 
France.  Hobbyists  brought 
their  pictures  to  Brady, 
whose  leather  and  metal  cases  also  held 
painted  miniatures  and,  in  some  cases, 
photos.  American  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse, 
inventor  of  the  telegraph,  helped  intro- 
duce New  Yorkers  to  photography  and 
supplemented  his  earnings  by  teaching 


HIS  PICTURES  OF 
SLAUGHTERED 
TROOPS  CAUSED  A 
SENSATION  IN  1862. 


the  craft.  Morse  may  have  taught  the 
technique  to  Brady. 

Brady  located  his  photography  studio 
near  the  city's  finest  homes  and  hotels, 
and  by  1845  he  had  estab- 
lished it  as  a  public  gallery, 
what  Panzer  terms  a  "mod- 
ern Hall  of  Fame."  Friend 
to  both  newspaperman 
Horace  Greeley  and  show- 
man P.  T.  Barnum,  Brady 
and  his  aspirations  were 
seemingly  pulled  in  both  directions. 

He  opened  a  second  studio  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  in  the  late  1850s,  drawn  to 
the  growing  prominence  of  politicians 
engaged  in  the  prewar  crisis.  When 
fighting  erupted,  he  rode  behind  Union 


forces  to  the  first  major  battle  at  Bull 
Run,  as  did  much  of  civilian  Washing- 
ton. Brady  soon  organized  teams  of  pho- 
tographers to  document  the  events  and 
feed  the  public's  interest  in  scenes  from 
the  front.  Brady  personally  continued  his 
specialty  in  portraits  of  the  historically 
important,  but  his  studio  also  produced 
grisly  battlefield  shots.  The  majority  of 
those  war  pictures  were  meant  to  be  seen 
through  stereoscopes.  "That  means  they 
were  aimed  right  at  the  mass  market," 
says  Bob  Zeller,  author  of  The  Blue  and 
Gray  in  Black  and  White. 

And  a  sensation  did  erupt  when 
Brady  displayed  photos  of  slaughtered 
soldiers  at  his  New  York  gallery  in  1862, 
with  shocked  citizens  pressing  their 
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TAKING  THE  PICTURES 

For  Mathew  Brady,  photography  was  no 
mere  click  of  a  button.  He  had  to  take 
the  following  three  steps  to  make  a 
picture,  which  he  developed  in 
makeshift  darkrooms  in  wagons 
amid  battlefield  carnage. 


COMBAT.  Mathew 
Brady's  photography 
took  Americans  who 
were  fascinated  with 
the  war  right  to  the 
edge  of  the  battlefields, 
whether  it  was  an 
image  of  a  wounded 
Union  soldier  and 
his  comrade  (left),  a 
dead  soldier  at  the 
Battle  of  Gettysburg 
(top),  or  Union  Gen. 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  at  the 
Battle  of  Cold  Harbor. 


PREPARATION 

Starting  with  a 
piece  of  glass  like  a 
windowpane,  coat  the  glass  with  a 
tacky  material  In  a  darkroom,  then 
dip  the  coated  plate  into  a  silver 
halide  solution,  making  it  light 
sensitive.  Slide  the  plate  into  a 
light-impermeable 
wooden  frame. 

EXPOSING  THE  PLATE 

Move  quickly  to  the  camera,  slide 
the  holder  into  the  camera,  and  pull 
out  the  wooden  panel  to  expose  the 
plate  to  the  camera  lens 


t^j^ 


(which  still  has  the 
cover 
"J   on  it). 


7m 


Remove  the  lens 
cover  and  wait  eight  to  10  seconds.  Replace  the 
lens  cover,  reinsert  the  wooden  panel  into  the 
plate  frame,  and  remove  the  frame — plate  and 
all — from  the  camera. 


DEVELOPING  THE  PLATE 

Back  in  the  darkroom, 
wash  the  plate.  This  is 
the  negative  from 
which  prints  can 
be  made. 
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noses  to  his  windows.  But  Brady  over- 
estimated the  war's  commercial  reach. 
"It  just  wasn't  something  people  were 
going  to  buy  to  hang  in  their  house," 
says  Carol  Johnson,  a  photo  curator  at 
the  Library  of  Congress,  which  holds 
some  of  Brady's  work.  Even  the  govern- 
ment was  a  tough  customer,  paying  only 
$25,000  a  full  decade  after  the  war; 
Brady  estimated  he  spent  $100,000  col- 
lecting the  photos. 

Brady  struggled  to  keep  his  business 
going  after  the  Civil  War  ended,  but 
mounting  debts  finally  caught  up  with 
him  during  a  national  recession  in  1873, 
causing  him  to  file  for  bankruptcy. 
Brady  had  actually  been  on  shaky 
ground  financially  since  an  earlier  re- 
cession in  1857,  says  Keith  Davis,  au- 


thor of  the  upcoming 
book  The  Origins  of 
American  Photogra- 
phy. Part  of  Brady's 
problem  was  that  he 
resisted  changing  with 
the  times.  In  targeting 
the  deep  pockets  of 
the  elite,  he  had  de- 
veloped the  "imperial" 
print— a  large  portrait 
that   sometimes   cost 
$500,  an  astonishing 
price  for  the  time.  But 
just  before   the   war, 
small-format  prints  had 
started  selling  to  much  wider  audi- 
ences. "It  was  the  bread-and-butter 
market,"  Davis  says.  Brady  was  slow 


DSS  YOU  KNOW... 

The  Union  chief  of  Army  aero- 
nautics, Thaddeus  Lowe,  was 
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to  accept  this,  unlike 
his  former  assistant, 
Alexander  Gardner, 
who  proved  a  shrewd 
businessman. 

Failing  health,  his 
wife's  death,  and  alco- 
hol also  took  their  toll 
on  Brady.  Still,  histo- 
rians wonder  why  Bra- 
dy's talent  and  repu- 
tation couldn't  save 
his  business.  Per- 
haps his  technology 
was  dated  and  his  debts 
too  great.  Or  perhaps,  as  a  purveyor 
of  fame  for  himself  and  his  subjects, 
Brady  was  just  an  early  victim  of  fleet- 
ing modern  celebrity.  • 


But  Did  He  Really  Take  the  Pictures? 


any  of  the  best- 
known  photos 
from  the  Civil 
War  are  credited  to  Math- 
ew  Brady.  But  chances  are, 
he  didn't  actually  shoot 
most  of  them.  There's  a 
chance  he  didn't  shoot  any. 

As  head  of  the  nation's 
best-known  studio  before 
the  war  and  friend  to 
presidents  and  gen 
erals,  Brady  was 
able  to  organize, 
finance,  and  di- 
rect teams  of 
photographers 
who  traveled  to 
the  battle 
fields. 


POSE?  Brady  (left) 
sent  assistants  and 
his  equipment  (top) 
to  outposts  near  the 
war's  great  battles.  But 
historians  still  debate 
whether  he  deserves 
credit  for  the  pictures. 


appears  in  some  pictures 
attributed  to  him  (that 
alone  should  hint  some- 
one was  helping). 

Low  pay.  Was  he  unfairly 
stealing  credit?  That's  still 
debated  among  historians, 
though  most  think  his  as- 
sistants understood  they 
worked  for  Brady.  It's 
much  like  a  portrait  today 
that  is  stamped  with  the 
studio's  name.  "It  doesn't 
credit  the  individual  pho- 
tographer," says  Anne 
Peterson,  a  photo  curator  at 
Southern  Methodist  Uni- 
versity. She  is  studying  the 
work  of  Alexander  Gard- 
ner, a  Brady  assistant,  and 
discounts  speculation  that 
hard  feelings  over  attribu- 
tion led  Gardner  to  leave 
Brady  during  the  war.  It 
probably  had  more  to  do 


with  Brady's  business  prob- 
lems, which  meant  Gardner 
and  other  assistants  most 
likely  were  paid  very  little, 
and  not  very  often. 

Gardner,  in  turn,  did 
give  more  credit  to  his  as- 
sistants, including  Timo- 
thy O'Sullivan  and  James 
Gibson.  But  even  then, 
something  odd  was  some- 
times afoot:  Their  photos 
at  Gettysburg,  for  example, 
carry  credits  that  rotate,  in 
the  same  order,  among  the 
three.  Maybe  they  took 
turns  with  the  camera, 
Peterson  says,  or  just  at- 
tributed Work  somewhat 
arbitrarily. 

Gardner's  visual  style 
also  differed  from  Brady's, 
Peterson  says.  Brady  stuck 
close  to  his  roots  in  formal 
portraits  and  often  pho- 
tographed generals  or 
troop  assemblies.  Gardner 
took  the  grittier  scenes  at 
battlefields— the  rows  of 
dead  bodies  that  caused 
such  a  sensation  back 
home.  But  Brady  still  de- 
serves credit  for  spurring 
photographers  to  cover  the 
war,  says  Keith  Davis,  who 
is  writing  a  book  about 
Civil  War  photographers. 
Davis  didn't  coin  the 
phrase,  but  he  says  the 
overall  credit  might  best  go 
to  "the  Brady  Bunch."  -D.L. 
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The  Golden  Conspiracy 

With  its  riches,  California  came  close  to  joining  the  South 


By  Andrew  Curry 


ach  month,  three  or  four 
steamships  set  sail  from  San 
Francisco  loaded  with  mil- 
lions of  dollars'  worth  of  gold, 
wealth  that  fueled  the  Union's  economic 
engine  during  the  Civil  War.  Even  Gen. 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  was  grateful  for  Cali- 
fornia's contribution  to  the  war  effort.  "I 
do  not  know  what  we  would  do  in  this 
great  national  emergency  were  it  not  for 
the  gold  sent  from  California,"  Grant 
once  wrote.  But  all  that  cash  could  just 
as  easily  have  gone  to  the  other  side. 
Though  most  history  books  glide  over 
the  role  the  West  Coast  played  in  the 
War  Between  the  States,  California  came 
very  close  to  being  part  of  the  South,  a 
defection  that  could  easily  have  altered 
the  outcome  of  the  conflict. 

Before  1848,  California  was  just  the 
sleepy  northern  frontier  of  Mexico.  The 
population  consisted  of  at  least  300,000 
native  Indians  and  only  700  foreigners, 
most  of  whom  were  American.  The  dis- 
covery of  gold  at  Sutter's  Mill  on  Jan.  24, 


1848,  quickly  changed  that.  As  word  of 
the  discovery  trickled  out— news  could 
take  months  to  reach  the  East  Coast  by 
way  of  a  14,000-mile  sail  around  South 
America  or  stagecoach— prospectors  and 
merchants  from  around  the  world 
flocked  to  the  gold  fields  by  boat  and  cov- 
ered wagon.  In  the  decade  before  the 
Civil  War  began,  more  gold  came  out  of 
those  California  mines  than  the  amount 
the  whole  world  had 
produced  in  the  previous 
150  years. 

Competition.  To  South- 
ern slaveholders,  the 
gold  mines  sounded  like 
the  perfect  place  to 
bring  their  system  of 
forced  labor.  No  less  an 
eminence  than  Jeffer- 
son Davis— who  would 
become  president  of 
the    Confederacy    a 
decade  later— argued 
to  make  California  a 
slaveholding  territo- 
ry. "The  European 
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races  now  engaged  in  working  the  mines 
of  California  sink  under  the  burning  heat 
. . .  to  which  the  African  race  is  altogeth- 
er better  adapted,"  Davis  argued  in  1850. 
"The  production  of  rice,  sugar,  and  cot- 
ton is  no  better  adapted  to  slave  labor 
than  the  digging,  washing,  and  quarrying 
of  the  gold  mines." 

But  the  miners  had  other  ideas.  "They 
don't  want  to  compete  with  slave  labor, 
peon  labor,  or  corporate  labor,"  says 
Leonard  Richards,  author  of  the  re- 
cently released  book  The  California 
Gold  Rush  and  the  Coming  of  the 
Civil  War  and  a  historian  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts.  "They 
just  want  to  be  left 
alone."  So  at  a  con- 
stitutional conven- 
tion in  1849,  Califor- 
nia politicians  declared 
that  the  soon-to-be 
state  would  not  accept 
slavery.  Keeping  slav- 
ery out  of  California 
was  about  the  econom- 
ics of  labor  competi- 
tion, not  idealism, 
Richards  says.  At  that 
very  same  convention, 
a  proposal  to  ban  even 
free  blacks  from  entering 
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the  state  was  just  narrowly  defeated. 

For  the  next  decade,  politicians  in 
both  Washington,  D.C.,  and  California 
schemed  to  make  the  Golden  State  part 
of  the  South.  Many  Califor- 
nians  had  been  born  in  slave 
states  and  were  sympathet- 
ic to  the  Southern  cause. 
Only  32  percent  voted  for 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  1860. 

When  war  broke  out  in 
1861,  there  was  a  move  to 
establish  the  "Pacific  Re- 
public" with  Oregon  and  join  the  Con- 
federacy. The  situation  was  tense:  Albert 
Johnston,  the  general  responsible  for 
protecting  California— just  recently  ac- 
quired from  Mexico  and  vulnerable  to 


THERE  WAS  A 
MOVE  TO  CREATE 
THE 'PACIFIC 
REPUBLIC 
WITH  OREGON. 


raids  from  Indian  tribes— was  a  Texan 
with  a  deep  hatred  for  Lincoln. 

But  in  a  move  that  may  have  changed 
history,  Johnston  surprised  the  Pacific 
Republic  conspirators.  Up- 
holding his  officer's  oath 
of  loyalty,  he  refused  to 
join  their  plan.  Instead,  he 
handed  over  his  command 
and  headed  to  Texas,  where 
he  joined  the  Confederate 
Army.  Johnston  was  killed 
at  the  Battle  of  Shiloh  in 
1862.  Thousands  of  Calif ornians  followed 
his  example,  moved  east,  picked  their 
side,  and  fought  in  dozens  of  battles.  But 
many  more  stayed  home— and  kept  a 
close  eye  on  those  gold  fields.  • 


The  Civil  War's  Western  Front 


H  Union  Li  Confederate 


WESTERN  U.S. 
DURING  THE  CIVIL 
WAR:  1861-1865 


onuments 
to  the  Civil 
War  dot 
the  East  Coast.  But  the 
Arizona  desert?  In- 
deed: A  plaque  at  Pica- 
cho  Peak  State  Park, 
about  40  miles  north 
of  Tucson,  marks  the 
westernmost  battle  of 
the  Civil  War. 

On  April  15, 1862, 
Union  cavalry  scouts 
came  upon  a  handful 
of  Confederate  sol- 
diers at  Picacho  Pass, 
a  well-traveled  stage- 
coach route.  After 
about  an  hour  of 
shooting,  three  Union 
soldiers  were  dead, 
and  the  Confederate 


-.    -I 
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Ptcacfio  Peak  State  Park 


scouts  had  fled.  It  was 
no  Gettysburg;  only  26 
men  were  involved. 
"Most  people  don't 
know  much  about  it," 
says  park  manager 
Rob  Young.  "Most 
things  were  back  east 
and  not  out  here." 

The  battle  was  the 
end  of  a  desperate 
gambit  by  the  South. 
In  August  1861,  the 
Confederacy  claimed 
all  of  the  New  Mexico 
Territory.  After  a  gru- 
eling march,  Tucson 
was  seized  by  a  75- 
man  Confederate  force 
in  February  1862.  But 
with  Union  troops  all 
along  the  Rio  Grande 


and  1,400  men  on 
their  way  from  Califor- 
nia, the  Confederacy's 
success  out  west  didn't 
last  long.  "One  of  the 
things  Jefferson  Davis 
envisioned  was  getting 
control  of  the  Califor- 
nia gold  fields  through 
Arizona,"  says  histori- 
an Leonard  Richards. 
"They  had  to  take  over 
a  lot  of  territory  on  the 
way,  and  they  failed." 
The  Tucson  detach- 
ment retreated  in  May 
1862,  fighting  off 
Apache  Indians  all  the 
way  back  to  Texas.  The 
West  remained  part  of 
the  North  for  the  rest 
of  the  war.  -A.C. 


An  Enemy 
Overlooked 

Union  forces  also  battled 
American  Indian  tribes 

By  Chris  Wilson 

ven  while  they  were  fighting 
the  Confederacy,  Union  forces 
had  another  opponent  to  con- 
tend with:  American  Indian 
tribes  in  the  Southwest.  These  battles 
with  Indians— including  the  Navajo 
war— had  a  direct  effect  on  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States. 

The  confrontation  between  the  Nava- 
jo  and  the  U.S.  government  had  been 
brewing  ever  since  the  end  of  the  Mexi- 
can-American War  in  1848.  As  part  of 
the  treaty  that  ended  that  conflict,  Mexi- 
co turned  over  a  large  swath  of  land  in 
what  are  now  the  Southwest  states, 
which  included  Navajo  territories. 

A  decade  of  small  conflicts  and  raid- 
ing on  both  sides  led  to  total  war  in 
I860,  when  about  1,000  Navajos  at- 
tacked Fort  Defiance  in  modern-day 
Arizona.  They  nearly  took  the  fort  but  ul- 
timately lost  to  American  troops,  who 
were  aided  by  other  nearby  tribes  such 
as  the  Ute  and  the  Zuni,  traditional  en- 
emies of  the  Navajo. 

The  conflict  between  the  Navajo  and  the 
States  might  have  been  resolved  quickly, 
but  along  came  the  Civil 
War.  Union  soldiers  left 
the  New  Mexico  ter- 
ritory to  battle  Con- 
federate troops  in 
Texas,  leaving  a 
vacuum  for  the 
Navajo  and  other 
local  tribes  to  step 
up  raids.  By  1863, 
with  the  Confederate 
forces  routed  in  Texas, 
the  federal  government 
once  again  focused  on 
the  Navajo.  Col.  Christopher  "Kit"  Carson 
was  charged  with  the  task  of  driving  the 
native  Indian  population  into  submission. 

After  arriving  at  Fort  Defiance,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  burn  crops  and  villages  and 
capture  livestock.  Deprived  of  these  com- 
modities and  faced  with  the  impending 
winter,  many  Navajos  surrendered.  By 
1864,  about  8,000  members  of  the  tribe 
were  forced  to  undertake  the  "Long 
Walk"  to  a  reservation  in  New  Mexico, 
many  perishing  along  the  way.  • 


Kit  Carson 
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Time  Capsule  From  the  Sea 

Artifacts  from  the  South's  submarine  are  turning  fable  into  fact 


By  Andrew  Curry 


In  a  war  filled  with  amazing  sto- 
ries, the  H.  L.  Hunley's  is  one  of 
the  standouts.  An  invention  born 
of  desperation,  the  Confederacy's 
secret  weapon  was  the  first  submarine 
ever  to  sink  an  enemy  warship.  The 
craft  was  an  example  of  tremendous 
creativity  and  engineering  under  tre- 
mendously difficult  circumstances. 

The  Hunley  is  also  one  of  the  biggest 
Civil  War  mysteries  left.  Since  the 
conflict  ended  in  1865,  an  estimated 
50,000  books  have  been  published  on 
nearly  every  aspect  of  its  politics 
strategies,  daily  life,  combat, 
and  civilian  experiences— 
at  least  a  book  a  day  for  a 
century  and  a  half,  or  one 
for  every  10  men  killed 
in  America's  most  cost- 
ly war.  But  in  that 
avalanche  of  words,  the 
complete  story  of  the 
Hunley  submarine  has 
never  been  told. 

That  started  to  change 
in  August  2000,  when  the 
submarine  was  raised  from 

BOTTOM  LEFT:  MEDFORD  TAYLOR— NATIONAL  GEOGRAPHIC  IMAGE  COLLECTION 


the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic  near  Charles- 
ton, S.C.  Since  then,  researchers  have 
been  pulling  together  the  story  of  the 
Hunley's  final  moments  from  the  arti- 
facts and  remains  preserved  inside.  "It's 
a  true  time  capsule,  preserved  intact 
from  the  Civil  War,"  says  Maria  Ja- 
cobsen,  the  archaeologist  in  charge  of 
the  Hunley  project  run  by  South 
Carolina.  "It's  the  entire  crew, 
with  everything  they  carried 
with  them  that  day.  It's  a 
treasure  for  illuminating 
Civil  War  history  and  mari- 
time archaeology." 

Hunleytized.  Today,  that 
time  capsule  sits  in  a  tank 
of  near-freezing   fresh 
water.  It's  not  exactly 
on  the  beaten  path  for 
any  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands    of  tourists 
who   visit    Charleston 
each  year.  Located  on  a 
decommissioned  naval 
base  5  miles  north  of  the 
city's  famed  waterfront, 
the  Hunley  can  be  viewed 
by  visitors  only  on  week- 
ends. And  yet  thousands 


INSIDE.  Working  on  the  Hunley 
(left)  at  a  conservation  center  in 
Charleston,  S.C,  archaeologists 
have  found  a  button  from  a  U.S. 
Navy  uniform  and  a  portrait  of  the 
captain's  sweetheart  (below). 

manage  to  find  it,  crowding 
the  walkway  above  the  tank 
to  stare  down  at  its  debris- 
encrusted  hull.  "When  you 
stand  over  that  tank  and  look 
at  her,  she  speaks  to  you,"  says 
Glenn  McConnell,  a  South 
Carolina  state  legislator  and 
the  head  of  the  Friends  of  the 
Hunley  nonprofit.  "We  like  to 
say  that's  when  you've  been 
'Hunleytized.' " 

This  isn't  the  first  time  the 
people  of  Charleston  have 
been  so  hypnotized.  When  the 
sub  arrived  on  a  railcar  in 
1864,  rumors  of  the  new  se- 
cret weapon  flew  through  the 
besieged  city  like  wildfire. 
Three  years  into  the  war,  the 
Confederacy's  situation  was 
dire.  Economically  reliant  on 
cotton  exports  and  imported 
manufactured  goods,  the 
South  depended  on  its  ports. 
From  the  war's  first  days, 
the  Union  targeted  Southern 
cities  such  as  Charleston  and 
Savannah  with  naval  blockades  dedicat- 
ed to  starving  the  rebel  states  out  of  re- 
sistance. With  these  ports  hemmed  in  by 
Union  warships,  trade  was  impossible. 
The  Southern  populace  was  struggling 
just  to  stay  alive,  let  alone  wage  war. 

Into  these  desperate  straits  waded 
Horace  Lawson  Hunley,  a  New  Orleans 
inventor  and  investor.  Hunley  and 
his  partners  saw  lifting  the 
blockades  as  a  combination  of 
patriotic  duty  and  business 
opportunity.  With  the  Con- 
federacy offering  bounties 
for  each  Union  ship  sunk, 
Hunley  and  his  partners  de- 
cided a  submarine  could  bring 
in  big  bucks.  A  prototype  was 
tested  in  1862  near  New  Orleans; 
a  more  advanced  machine  called  the 
American  Diver  was  launched  in  Janu- 
ary 1863  near  Mobile,  Ala.,  but  it  soon 
sunk  during  a  storm. 

Hunley's  team  quickly  applied  the 
lessons  learned  from  the  first  two  subs— 
hand-cranked  propulsion  worked  better 
than  a  steam  engine,  for  example— to  the 
construction  of  the  Hunley,  finishing  it 
in  July  1863.  After  a  quick  test  in  Mobile, 
it  was  shipped  north  to  Charleston.  The 
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city's  military  commander,  Gen.  P.  G.  T. 
Beauregard,  skeptically  referred  to  it  as 
"the  fish  torpedo  boat."  Once  thought 
to  be  a  converted  steam  boiler,  the  sub 
was  actually  quite  sophisticated.  Near- 
ly 40  feet  long  but  just  4  feet  high,  it 
had  10  sealed  portholes,  two  narrow 
hatches,  and  a  smooth,  flat,  streamlined 
shape  that  resembles  a  World  War  II- 
era  German  U-boat.  It  used  a  snorkel 
system  for  piping  air  into  the  vessel, 
possibly  using  bellows  for 
pumping.  With  seven  men 
cranking  a  propeller  shaft, 
the  Hunley  could  cruise  at 
3  knots,  or  3.5  miles  per 
hour.  The  craft's  comman- 
der sat  in  front,  steering 
with  a  primitive  joystick. 
Water  tanks  at  either  end 
could  be  filled  and  emptied  to  move 
the  submarine  up  and  down.  Even  the 
exterior  rivets  were  ground  down  to 
make  the  Hunley's  skin  smooth  as  a 
fish's  scales.  "It  represents  a  quantum 
leap  to  the  modern  20th-century  sub- 
marine," McConnell  says. 

Barbed  bomb.  Despite  all  of  these  tech- 
nological advances,  operating  the  sub  in- 
volved a  lethal  learning  process.  Shortly 
after  its  arrival  in  Charleston,  the  sub 
sank  during  a  test  run  because  of  a  crew- 
man's error,  killing  five  of  the  sailors  on 
board.  A  few  months  later,  Hunley  him- 


A SNORKEL 
SYSTEM,  MAYBE 
WITH  BELLOWS, 
PIPED  AIR  INTO 
THE  VESSEL. 


self  was  on  the  ship  when  it  sank  a  sec- 
ond time,  killing  everyone  inside.  The 
sub— and  its  dead  crew  and  inventor- 
remained  at  the  bottom  for  days  before 
the  Confederate  Navy  salvaged  it. 

Despite  the  reservations  of  Beaure- 
gard and  others,  Charleston's  situation 
was  desperate  enough  to  organize  one 
more  try.  The  target  was  the  Housa- 
tonic,  an  11-gun  Union  steamship  sta- 
tioned at  the  mouth  of  Charleston  Har- 
bor. The  plan  was  simple: 
The  crew  would  crank  its 
way  more  than  5  miles  out 
to  the  Housatonic,  ram  a 
barbed  bomb  into  the  ship's 
wooden  hull,  and  detonate 
it.  On  a  cold  night  in  Feb- 
ruary, the  Hunley  set  out  on 
the  attack. 
Just  before  9  p.m.,  lookouts  on  the 
Housatonic  spotted  something  slipping 
through  the  water  nearby.  Within  min- 
utes, an  explosion  ripped  the  Housatonic 
in  half  and  killed  five  Union  sailors. 
It  was  the  first  time  a  submarine  sank 
a  warship.  "That  night,  she  changed 
forever  the  way  war  was  fought  in  the 
water,"  McConnell  says. 

It's  what  happened  next  that  remains 
shrouded  in  mystery.  After  the  Housa- 
tonic exploded,  the  Hunley  surfaced  long 
enough  to  send  up  a  blue  flare.  Then  it 
disappeared  without  a  trace.  For  more 


\ 


than  a  century,  Charlestonians  and  oth- 
ers obsessed  over  the  demise  of  the  Hun- 
ley. At  one  point,  circus  impresario  P.  T. 
Barnum  offered  a  $100,000  prize  to  any- 
one who  could  find  the  ship.  But  it  wasn't 
until  1970  that  someone  succeeded, 
when  underwater  archaeologist  E.  Lee 
Spence  plotted  the  vessel's  location  with 
a  compass  and  maps.  It  took  another  25 
years  before  permission  was  granted  by 


2-inch  deadlights  provided  natural 
lighting  to  the  interior  when  surfaced. 


Hand-cranked 
propeller  shaft 


Propeller 


Aft  ballast  tank 
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THE  DAWN  OF  UNDERWATER  WARFARE 

On  Feb.  17,  1864,  the  Confederacy's  H.L.  Hunley  became 

the  first  submarine  to  sink  an  enemy  ship  when  it  torpedoed 

the  USS  Housatonic  near  Charleston  Harbor.  Such  a  feat  Keel  ballasts 

would  not  be  repeated  until  World  War  I.  off  if  the  subrr 

to  surface  qui 

The  Hunley's  technique 

1  The  Huniey  crew  was  trained  to  ram      2  After  the  torpedo  was  lodged  inside  the 
a  torpedo,  attached  to  the  end  of  a  enemy's  hull,  the  Hunley  would  back  aws 

spar,  into  the  hull  of  an  enemy  ship.  as  an  attached  150-foot  rope  played  out. 


Keel  ballasts  dropped 
off  if  the  submarine  needed 
to  surface  quickly. 


J  When  tf" 
it  would 
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and  activate  the 
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Sources:  Friends  of  the  Hunley  Inc.,  National  Park  Service,  Naval  Historical  Center,  South  Carolina 
Institute  of  Archaeology  and  Anthropology,  The  Hunley:  Submarines,  Sacrifice,  &.  Success  in  the  Civil  Wa 
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South  Carolina  to  salvage  the  wreck. 
Divers  feeling  their  way  through  murky 
water  exposed  part  of  the  sub's  hull.  In 
30  feet  of  water  and  beneath  3  feet  of 
fine  silt,  lay  an  almost  perfectly  pre- 
served craft,  listing  at  a  slight  angle. 

Inside,  excavators  knew,  artifacts  and 
human  remains  would  be  suspended  in 
a  soup  of  mud.  Disturbing  the  contents 
would  erase  volumes  of  information 


HONOR  GUARD.  After  the  Hunley  was 
raised  from  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic 
in  August  2000,  Confederate  re- 
enactors  held  a  memorial  service  for 
the  submarine's  crew. 

about  the  sub's  final  moments. 
Even  the  metal  exterior  of  the  craft 
was  tremendously  fragile.  Project 
organizers  had  to  throw  out  the 
rule  book.  "Normally  when  you 
have  a  shipwreck,  you  do  the  ex- 
cavation underwater,"  Jacobsen 
says.  "There  was  no  way  we  could 
conduct  a  standard  forensic  ex- 
cavation underwater  and  still 
gather  the  data  we  would  need 
down  the  road." 

So  on  Aug.  8,  2000,  after  years 
of  planning,  the  Hunley  was  care- 
fully lifted  whole  from  its  resting 
place  and  moved  to  a  specially 
prepared  tank.  The  effort  was 
unique  in  the  history  of  under- 
water archaeology,  involving  40  divers 
working  around  the  clock  and  millions 
of  dollars  in  equipment. 

But  the  hull's  corrosion  also  meant  the 
researchers  couldn't  relax  once  it  was  out 
of  the  water.  "Once  you  bring  it  up  to  the 
surface,  you  have  a  ticking  time  bomb  on 
your  hands,"  says  Jacobsen.  "In  a  water- 
filled  tank,  you  could  have  more  corro- 
sion in  one  year  than  in  140  years  on  the 


bottom."  To  deal  with  the  challenge,  the 
tank  was  constructed  and  filled  with 
chilled  water.  A  mild  electrical  current 
runs  through  the  water,  slowing  the  cor- 
rosion of  the  metal. 

In  2001,  researchers  started  to  remove 
the  iron  plates  from  the  top  of  the  sub- 
marine. The  ship's  interior  was  filled 
with  mud  and  sediment,  some  of  which 
had  hardened  over  time  to  the  consis- 
tency of  concrete.  Everything  inside— the 
crew's  bones,  the  ship's  controls,  and  any 
artifacts  the  sailors  had  brought  aboard 
with  them— had  to  be  chipped  out  of  this 
cementlike  layer.  As  excavators  pulled 
out  artifacts,  each  item's  location  was 
plotted  on  a  three-dimensional  diagram 
of  the  Hunley's  interior,  creating  a  map 
of  thousands  of  separate  objects,  in- 
cluding more  than  1,600  bones. 

The  story  the  artifacts  revealed  has 
dramatically  changed  the  way  histori- 
ans see  the  sub— and  the  society  that 
sent  it  on  its  final  mission.  Though  ex- 
cavators still  don't  know  for  certain  why 
the  sub  sank,  the  distribution  of  the 
bones  inside  shows  that  the  men  made 
no  move  to  escape.  "Each  was  found 
more  or  less  where  that  individual 
would  have  been  stationed,"  says  foren- 
sic genealogist  Linda  Abrams,  who  is  re- 
searching the  Hunley's  crew.  "Either  it 
happened  so  fast  they  were  unable  to 
react  in  time,  or  it  happened  in  such  a 
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Possible  support  spar 


Hunley     17-foot  iron  spar      Torpedo 


Detonation  Forward 

rope  spool  hatch 


The  Housatonic 

Weight:  1,240  tons 
Length:  207  feet 
Width:  38  feet 
Power:  steam  and  sail 
Crew:  155 


The  Hunley 

Weight:  7.5  tons 
Length:  39  feet,  5  inches* 
Width:  3  feet,  10  inches 
Hull  height:  4  feet,  3  inches 
Surface  speed:  3  knots  {3.5  mph) 
Power:  hand  cranked 
Crew:  8 


Detonation  rope 


Hunley  (to 


Housatonic 


-Area  hit  by 
the  Hunley 


Forward 
ballast  tank 


Dive  planes  Inside,  manually  operated  bilge 

controlled  the  pumps  forced  water  from  the  ballast 

sub's  depth.  tanks,  enabling  the  sub  to  surface. 


A  135-pound  torpedo  at 
the  end  of  an  iron  spar 


17-foot  iron  spar 
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way  that  they  were  unable  to  react. 
Maybe  they  were  unconscious." 

Genealogy.  To  flesh  out  the  back- 
grounds of  the  dead  sailors,  forensic 
experts  were  brought  in  to  analyze  the 
sub's  interior  as  though  it  were  a  crime 
scene.  Historians  had  long  assumed 
the  Hunley's  crew  would  fit  a  certain 
mold:  "We  thought  they'd  be  young- 
expendable,  in  other  words— shorter 
than  average,  naive,"  Jacobsen  says. 
But  the  bones  told  a  very  different  story. 
All  were  taller  than  average,  and  two 
topped  6  feet;  the  ages  ranged  from 
20  to  late  40s.  Says  Jacobsen:  "These 
men  were  a  hand-picked, 
crack  team." 

While  the  archaeologists 
worked  their  way  through 
the  sediment  inside  the 
sub,  Abrams  delved  into 
archives  and  history  books 
on  two  continents  to  figure 
out  who  these  sailors 
might  have  been.  Piecing  together  every- 
thing from  crew  manifests  to  English  im- 
migration records  to  European  census 
lists,  Abrams  discovered  that  half  the 
crew  was  foreign-born.  Abrams  has 
tracked  two— Arnold  Becker  and  J.  F. 
Carlsen— all  the  way  to  Germany.  "How 
do  you  explain  four  foreigners  volun- 


IT  "HAS  ALL  THE 
HIST0RY...0F 
SOMETHING  LOST 

AT  SEA  LIKE  THE 
TITANIC." 


teering   for  what  they 
knew  was   probably  a 
suicide  mission?"  asks 
Abrams.  "It's  almost  like 
those  who  became  in- 
volved in  the  Confeder- 
acy had  different  moti- 
vation than  those  in 
the  North." 

The  researchers  were 
even  able  to  confirm 
an  old  legend.  The 
submarine's  final  com- 
mander, Lt.  George 
Dixon,  was  already  a 

veteran  of  several  battles 
by  the  time  he  squeezed 
through  the  hatch  of  the 
Hunley.  At  the  battle  of 
Shiloh,  Dixon  was  shot  in 
the  hip,  but  the  bullet  was 
stopped  by  a  gold  coin  he 
was  carrying.  Excavating 
the  ship's  prow,  Jacobsen 
found  a  $20  gold  piece  from  1860,  badly 
bent.  "My  life  preserver"  was  engraved 
on  the  back.  "When  we  started  the 
project,  that  was  historical  legend," 
McConnell  says.  "When  we  went  to 
lift  the  remains  out,  historical  fable 
became  fact." 
Now  that  the  sub's  interior  has  been 
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an  eagle  named  Old  Abe. 


cleared,  researchers 
intend  to  go  to  work 
on  the  hull,  which 
is  still  covered  in  a 
hard  layer  of  sand, 
silt,  and  rust.  When 
they  start  removing 
this  concretion  later 
this  year,  Jacobsen 
hopes  they'll  find  the 
answer  to  the  Hun- 
ley's biggest  secret: 
What  sank  the  sub  on 
that  February  night? 
"It's  a  forensic  site  140 
years   old,"  Jacobsen 
People  died,  and  we  don't 


i 


marvels, 
know  how.' 

That  sense  of  enduring  mystery  is 
part  of  the  sub's  magnetism.  Since  the 
project  began  more  than  a  decade  ago, 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
donated  to  fund  the  excavation  and 
research.  Organizers  hope  to  open  a 
museum  in  2013,  showcasing  a  con- 
served submarine.  "Never  when  we 
started  the  project  did  we  think  we'd 
find  it  with  that  little  corrosion  and  with 
that  kind  of  preservation  inside  her," 
McConnell  says.  "The  Hunley  has  all 
the  history  and  romanticism  of  some- 
thing lost  at  sea  like  the  Titanic."  • 


A  Shark  of 
a  Ship  for 
the  South 

The  Confederacy's 
Navy  has  typically 
been  considered 
the  weak  point  of  its  mili- 
tary, but  it  did  produce  at 
least  a  few  remarkable  ves- 
sels. The  H.  L.  Hunley  was 
one.  The  CSS  Alabama  was 
another.  Its  tale  is  bracing- 
ly  told  in  Wolf  of  the  Deep: 
Raphael  Semmes  and  the 
Notorious  Confederate 
Raider  CSS  Alabama  by 
historian  Stephen  Fox, 
which  arrives  in  stores 
later  this  month.  Rather 
than  head-to-head  battle 
with  the  Union  ships  that 
were  blockading  Southern 
ports,  the  Alabama  roamed 
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PAYBACK.  The  Union  Kearsarge  sank  the  Alabama  in  June  1864. 


the  oceans  from  England 
to  Brazil  to  South  Africa 
sinking  merchant  ships 
carrying  supplies  to  the 
Yankees.  In  just  its  first 
two  months  at  sea  in  1862, 
the  Alabama  burned  20 
vessels  "worth  $1,184,311— 
more  than  four  times  the 
cost  of  building  and  equip- 


ping the  [Alabama]  her- 
self." Indeed,  the  ship  was 
built  near  Liverpool,  Eng- 
land, specifically  for  its 
role  as  predator  of  the  wide 
seas.  At  a  time  when  more 
vessels  were  being  made  of 
iron,  the  Alabama  had  a 
copper-sheathed,  wooden 
hull  which  "resisted  thick 


fouling  by  marine  plants 
and  organisms ...  a  clean 
hull  slipped  more  easily 
through  the  water." 

The  Alabama  met  its 
end  on  June  19, 1864,  off 
the  coast  of  Cherbourg, 
France,  destroyed  in  a 
spirited— if  uneven— battle 
with  the  Union's 
Kearsarge,  which  had 
tracked  it  there.  The  Yan- 
kee vessel  suffered  minor 
damage  and  one  casualty. 
The  death  toll  for  the  Con- 
federacy was  26  sailors. 

In  1984,  the  crew  of  a 
minesweeping  ship  located 
the  wreckage  of  the  Alaba- 
ma. French  and  American 
investigators  now  perform 
annual  dives  to  recover 
artifacts  from  the  vessel- 
Brazilian  coins,  photo- 
graphs, cups,  and  saucers- 
some  of  which  are  on 
display  at  the  Museum  of 
Mobile.  -Kenneth  Terrell 
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Secrets  of  the  Civil  War 


proach  to  security,  the  gang  actually 
had  a  better-than-even  chance  of 
pulling  off  the  heist.  But  they  made  a 
significant  mistake.  Neither  Mullen 
nor  Hughes  had  any  body-snatching 
experience,  so  they  invited  a  man 
named  Lewis  Swegles,  who  they 
thought  was  a  grave  robber,  to  help 
them.  They  couldn't  have  made  a  worse 
choice,  because  Swegles  was  a  paid 
informant— a  "roper"— of  the  Secret 
Service. 

Swegles  played  his  part  as  double 
agent  well,  reporting  every  detail  of  the 
plot  to  his  boss,  Patrick  D.  Tyrrell,  chief 
of  the  Chicago  district  office  of  the  Se- 
cret Service.  On  the  night  Swegles  ac- 
companied Mullen  and  Hughes  to  Oak 
Ridge  Cemetery,  Tyrrell  and  his  agents 
were  lying  in  wait  for  them  at  Lincoln's 
tomb,  witnesses  for  the  comedy  of  er- 
rors that  soon  began.  Although  Mullen 
and  Hughes  were  career  criminals, 
they  couldn't  pick  a  lock,  so  they  had  to 
cut  through  the  padlock  with  a  file. 
Once  inside  the  tomb  chamber,  they 
found  they  could  not  lift  Lincoln's  500- 
pound  cedar-and-lead  coffin.  The  inept 


grave  robbers  were  considering  their 
options  when  a  detective's  pistol  acci- 
dentally went  off  outside.  Mullen  and 
Hughes  bolted,  but  it  wasn't  much  of  a 
getaway— they  headed  straight  back  to 
their  saloon  in  Chicago  where  Tyrrell 
arrested  them  a  couple  days  later. 

Meanwhile,  back  in  Springfield,  the 
custodian  of  the  tomb, 
John  Carroll  Power,  was  in 
a  state  of  panic.  If  hapless 
amateurs  could  come  so 
close  to  carrying  off  Lin- 
coln's body,  what  would 
happen  if  professional 
body  snatchers  targeted 
the  tomb?  The  only  solu- 
tion Power  could  think  of  was  to  hide 
the  body  where  no  one  could  find  it.  So 
after  dark,  Power  and  five  friends 
buried  Lincoln  in  a  shallow,  unmarked 
grave  in  the  tomb's  basement. 

Code  of  honor.  None  of  the  men  who 
buried  the  coffin  that  night  had  known 
Lincoln.  They  were  ordinary  guys— one 
was  a  railroad  ticket  agent,  another 
was  a  hotelkeeper,  and  a  third  worked 
as  a  bank  clerk.  Yet  it  had  fallen  to 


THE  GANG  HAD  A 
BETTER-THAN- 
EVEN  CHANCE 
OF  PULLING  OFF 
THE  HEIST. 


them  to  safeguard  the  remains  of  Lin- 
coln, and  they  took  that  obligation  se- 
riously, swearing  never  to  reveal  the  lo- 
cation of  the  martyred  president's 
body.  And  in  the  years  that  followed, 
they  kept  that  secret  faithfully. 

They  were  finally  relieved  of  their 
obligation  in  1901,  when,  under  in- 
structions from  Robert 
Lincoln,  the  president's 
only  surviving  child,  Lin- 
coln's body  was  placed  in- 
side a  steel  cage,  lowered 
into  a  10-foot-deep  vault, 
and  buried  under  tons  of 
wet  concrete.  He's  still 
there,  in  his  tomb  on  the 
grounds  of  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery. 

While  Tyrrell  was  the  undisputed 
hero  of  the  hour,  the  Secret  Service 
perhaps  benefited  most  of  all  from  the 
failed  crime.  Protecting  Lincoln's  body 
led  them  to  protecting  the  office  of  the 
presidency.  • 

Craughwell  is  the  author  of  Stealing 
Lincoln's  Body  (Harvard  University 
Press,  2007)-  He  lives  in  Bethel,  Conn. 


Could  Modern  Medicine  Save  Abe? 


On  the  night  of  April 
14, 1865,  just  as  a 
would-be  assassin 
barged  into  the  home  of 
Secretary  of  State  William 
Seward  and  slashed  the 
secretary  and  four  others 
in  the  house  with  a  Bowie 
knife,  John  Wilkes 
Booth— actor  and  Confed- 
erate spy— slipped  into  the 
presidential  box  at  Ford's 
Theater  and  blasted  a  bul- 
let from  his  .44-caliber 
single-shot  Derringer  pis- 
tol into  Abraham  Lincoln's 
head.  The  low-velocity  bul- 
let entered  the  left  side  of 
Lincoln's  skull  above  the 
brainstem,  sliced  through 
areas  responsible  for 
speech,  and  lodged  in 
white  matter  near  the  cen- 
ter of  his  skull.  Charles  A. 
Leale,  a  23-year-old  Army 
surgeon  who  happened  to 
be  nearby,  was  the  first 
physician  to  reach  Lincoln. 
He  found  the  president 


sprawled  against  his  wife- 
bloodied  and  breathing  la- 
boriously with  closed  eyes 
and  a  faint  pulse.  "His 
wound  is  mortal,"  Leale 
concluded.  He  was  right, 
of  course.  By  7:22  a.m.  the 
next  day,  Lincoln  was 
dead,  despite  getting  the 


best  care  doctors  of  the  era 
had  to  offer. 

But  consider  if  he  had 
been  shot  in  2007,  as  par- 
ticipants at  a  recent  con- 
ference sponsored  by  the 
University  of  Maryland 
School  of  Medicine  and 
the  Veterans  Affairs  Mary- 


PRESIDENTIAL  POSTMORTEM 

In  May,  medical  experts  pondered  whether  Lincoln  would 
have  survived  if  treated  with  today's  techniques.  Their  verdict: 
Probably,  though  he  might  not  be  able  to  speak. 


Frontal 
lobe 


OEAOLY  PATH:  The  bullet 
entered  Lincoln's  skull 
above  the  brain  stem,  cut 
through  areas  responsible 
for  vision  and  possibly 
speech,  then  stopped  near 
the  center  of  his  skull. 


Source:  Historical 
Clinicopathological  Conference 
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land  Health  Care  System 
did.  "I  think  he  probably 
would  have  lived,"  says 
Thomas  Scalea,  the  physi- 
cian in  chief  at  R  Adams 
Cowley  Shock  Trauma 
Center,  an  emergency  care 
facility  in  Baltimore.  "He 
may  well  have  ended  up 
disabled,  but  he  clearly 
had  treatable  injuries," 
says  Scalea,  who  notes  that 
Lincoln's  sense  of  reason 
probably  would  have  been 
preserved  while  he  could 
have  lost  his  ability  to 
communicate. 

Everything  from  quick 
transport  to  the  hospital, 
CT  scans,  better  hygiene 
during  surgery,  and  better 
ICU  care  would  have  im- 
proved Lincoln's  chances 
for  survival,  says  Scalea. 
All  bets  are  off,  however, 
had  Lincoln  been  shot 
with  modern,  high- 
caliber  weaponry.  "This 
would  be  a  whole  different 
discussion  if  he'd  been 
shot  with  an  Uzi,"  says 
Scalea.  -Adam  Voiland 
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Greedy  Games 
Part  of  Every 
Phase  of  War 


r* 


<  i'Utures    in    todays'   roto   section)    <l    ' 

Great  majorities  of  the  people 
of  both  sides  backed  The  War  Be- 
tween The  States  with  their  for- 
tunes and  their  lives,  but  in  the 
cotes  that  any  bugle  blows  there 
ire  always  jarring  overtones. 

In  New  York,  for  instance, 
there  was  the  Stock  exchange  and 
below  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line 
there  were  the  railroads,  each 
playing  their  greedy  little  games, 
at  times  within  sight  of  the  dying 
and  often  within  sound  of  the 
guns. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Stock 
exchange  at  this  time  were  secret 
and  men  offered  as  much  as  $100 
a  day  for  a  chance  to  listen  at  the 
keyhole  of  the  room  where  the 
trading  was  carried  on.  A  chief 
movement  in  the  trading  was  the 
buying  of  gold  as  a  speculation  on 
the  eventual  demoralization  of  the 
Union  currency.  Each  Southern 
victory  brought  that  demoraliza- 
tion nearer  and  raised  the  price  of 
gold,  netting  its  bulls  a  profit. 
And  it  only  required  a  small  profit 
for  the  listeners  at  the  keyhole  to 
hear  the  stock  brokers,  among 
whom  was  a  youth  of  26  named  J. 
Pierpont  Morgan,  sing  "Dixie." 
They  sang  it  eagerly,  no  doubt 
harshly  as  they  hastily  counted 
over  their  fattening  pocketbooks, 
and  on  Wall  street  there  was  none, 
not  even  a  music  lover,  to  ram  the 
song  down  their  throats.  Mr. 
Morgan  did  at  this  time  arouse 
the  rage  of  the  patriotic,  but  not 
by  his  singing.  It  seems  that  he 
and  one  Edward  B.  Ketchum  al- 
most cornered  gold  in  a  specula- 
tive coup. 

Need  for  Railroads 

During  the  war,  the  South  was 
in  desperate  need  of  railroads.  Its 
states  were  pockmarked  by  short 
lines,  some  only  a  few  miles  long, 
and  there  was  imperative  need  for 
combining  them  into  continuous 
lines.  At  Petersburg,  for  instance, 
two  railroads  terminated  but  did 
not  connect.  The  military  author- 
ities moved  heaven  and  earth  to 
link  the  two,  but  they  could  not 
move  the  railroad  officials  or  the 
town  officials.  The  rail  owners 
were  afraid  their  profits  would 
diminsh  under  a  merger,  and  the 
town,   refusing  to  see     beyond  its 


boundaries,  refused  to  give  up  its 
transfer  business. 

Thus  the  progress  of  supplies 
from  one  point  to  another  was  in- 
tolerably slow  and  there  is  some 
reason  to  believe  that  the  conges- 
tion on  the  railroads  at  least  par- 
tially explans  the  approach  of  a 
famine  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
war. 

Under  these  conditions  and  un- 
der the  condition  of  "bounty"  re- 
cruiting with  which  we  shall  deal 
later,  it  is  *ot  hard  to  understand 
why  desertions  were  so  numerous, 
and  why  the  two  governments 
were  as  lenient  as  possible  with 
their  deserters. 

Into  Outlaw  Districts 

As  the  southern  lines  shrank 
closer  together  beneath  the  terri- 
ble impacts  of  Grant's  and  Sher- 
man's armies,  there  was  a  third 
complicating  factor  calling  south- 
ern men  home.  From  the  dist- 
ricts over  which  war  laid  its  black 
scars,  helpless  families — women, 
children,  slaves — sought  safety  by 
withdrawing  to  where  they 
thought  armies  could  not  pene- 
trate. They  struggled  across  deso- 
late country,  through  forests  and 
across  rivers  where  the  law  of 
civilization — even  such  civilization 
as  exists"  in  war-time — had  not 
penetrated."  Fleeing  the  fire  of 
war,  many  of  them  leaped  into  the 
frying-pan  of  the  outlaw  who,  de- 
fiant of  civil  and  military  authori- 
ties, lived  in  those  vast,  open  areas 
so  characteristic  of  the  southern 
countryside. 

Until  recently  there  was  many 
a  southern  grandmother  who  could 
catch  her  children's  breath  with 
the  story  of  that  tense,  frightening 
trek  through  the  night  to  where  a 
colony  of  refugees  had  banded  to- 
gether, who  could  tell  of  crouch- 
ing in  brush,  agonized  hands  muff- 
ling child  mouths  as  lawless  ma- 
rauders tramped  by.  And  then  the 
life  in  these  tiny  refugee  colonies 
whose  men  were  miles  and  perhaps 
a  world  removed!  These  stories 
fill  sad  pages  in  the  history  of 
American  *  valor  and  there  are 
those  among  us  who  will  never  for- 
get these  women  who  were  out- 
wardly calm  as  their  children 
"romped  after  butterflies  in  a 
glory  of  sunshine,"  while  ugly 
stories  drifted  in  "of  deeds  done 
by  the  masterless  men  in  the 
forest  just  beyond  the  horizon, 
and  far  off  on  the  soul's  horizon 
fathers,  husbands,  brothers,  held 
grimly  the  last  lines  of  defense!" 

But  these  were  only  a  small  part 
of  the  problems  that  rose  up  to 
overwhelm  the  government  of  the 
North  and  at  the  last  engulf  the 
government  of  the  south. 

Lincoln  Unknown  Factor 

In  those  days  the  Union  men 
looked  upon  the  Confederate  pres- 
ident, Jefferson  Davis,  as  the  arch- 
conspirator  among  a  band  of 
rebels.  Time  has  placed  him  be- 
fore us  in  another  light.  He  was 
not  a  radical  secessionist.  His 
selection  as  President  was  a  vic- 
tory for  the  moderates  over  the 
extremists  in  the  Montgomery  con- 
vention.    In  attempting     to     give 


unity  to  the  Confederate  move- 
ment, while  each  state  claimed 
sovereign  authority,  his  task  was 
very  delicate;  in  attempting  to 
sustain  a  great  war  on  an  eco- 
nomic basis  wholly  inadequate,  the 
task  proved  impossible.  But  his- 
torians are  agreed  it  Is  doubtful 
whether  there  was  any  other  man 
in  the  Confederacy  better  fitted  to 
undertake  it. 

Lincoln,  entering  Washington 
I  secretly  for  fear  of  enemies,  was 
la  relatively  unknown  statesman — 
a  "dark  horse"  accepted  by  the 
leaders  of  the  new  republican 
party  as  a  compromise  candidate. 

He  had  either  to  become  a  mere 
figurehead  or  to  establish  a  per- 
sonal ascendancy  that  would  grad- 
ually weld  the  jarring  factions  of 
the  new  party  into  an  a^ressive 
harmony    capable  of   sustaining   a 
great  war.  To  accomplish  this,  he 
had  to  rely  almost  entirely  on  his 
own  powers.  He  began  without  any 
personal  following  on  which  to  rely 
and  with  no  definite  faction  com- 
mitted to  his  support.   Gradually, 
this    "length   of    shambling    limb" 
built  up  a  following    so    powerful 
and  so  loyal  to    him  that    in  the 
last  stage  of  the  war  he  dominated 
'the  nation.  And  if  It  is  fortunate 
for  the  world  today  that  America 
is  a  unified  nation,  it  is  as  much 
to    Lincoln    as    to   the    army,    the 
navy  and  the  steadfast  determina- 
tion of  large  parts  of  the  northern 
population  that  we  owe  thanks. 
A  Bold  Trial 
Davis     struck  out     on     a    bold 
course  in  the  first  months  of  the 
Confederacy.  Histfirst  strategem — 
the     firing     of  Fort      Sumter— 
brought  four  wavering  states,  Vir- 
ginia,   North    Carolina,    Arkansas 
and  Tennessee,  into  the  confeder- 
ation. His  second  strategem — for- 
bidding the  export  of  stores  of  cot- 
ton to  Europe  before  the  blockade 
ended  disastrously. 

Davis  believed  that  when  Europe 
was  no  longer  able  to  secure  cot- 
ton, it  would  hasten  to  recognize 
the  confederacy.  But  he  reckoned 
without  Lincoln's  diplomacy  and 
without  the  steadfast  conviction  on 
the  continent  that  all  the  advan- 
tages were  with  the  north  and  that 
the  Union  must  eventually  prevail. 
The  European  monarchs  could  not 
afford  to  rush  recognition  and 
earn  the  enmity  of  the  victorious 
part  of  the  country. 

Throughout  the  war,  Lincoln's 
political  situation  was  difficult. 
Though  a  great  proportion  of  the 
democrats  supported  his  govern- 
ment, the  remainder  formed  an  ac- 
tive and  hostile  opposition  party. 
The  republicans  themselves  were 
divided  into  several  factions.  A 
powerful  gtpup,  bitterly  hostile  to 
Lincoln,  induced  Congress  to 
create  the  inquisitorial  committee 
on  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Aboli- 
tionists steadily  renewed  their 
pressure  for  the  emancipation  of 
the  slaves  and  large  factions  were 
bent  on  distorting  the  war  into  a 
fight  against  slavery.  Lincoln  had 
to  repeat  continuously  that  the 
war  was  being  fought  to  preserve 
the  Union. 
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Above,   left.   This   photograph   was   made  by  Brady  on  February  27,   1860,  and  Lincoln  used  to  say 
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Union,  New  York,  had  made  him  President.     The  people  of  the  north  fixed  their  gaze  intently  on  this  picture  and 
termined  man  who  would  do  nothing  rash  and  yet  would  defend  their  union. 


and  his  fepeech  at  Cooper 
saw  a  sad,  wise,  de- 
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Second  from  left.     On  February  23,  1863,  Brady  again  trained  his  lens  on  the  features  of  Lincoln, 
repose,  two  years  of  war  behind  him  and  he  weary  to  his  soul. 


Here  we  see  the  President  In 


wctiij    iu   iub   auui. 

Second  from  right.  Now  it  is  1864  and  in  the  south  Lincoln  hears  the  steady,  undiminished  roar  of  the  guns  and  the  gasps  of 
the  dying  while  at  home  discontent  rises.  His  pleasant-faced  and  smiling  here  as  he  tries  to  give  his  followers  a  note  of  confidence,  but 
who  would  say  only  four  years  separate  this  photograph  and  the  first  one? 

Bight. 


This  picture  was  taken  in  the  last  months  of  Lincoln's  life. 


The  Thirteenth  Amenomeni 
In  the    grim  summer    of  1862, 
Lincoln  felt  the  cause  was  desper- 
ate. On    July  22,    he  read    to  his 
cabinet  a  draft  emancipation  proc- 
lamation, justifying  it  as  a  mili- 
tary measure.  All  the  cabinet  but 
Blair,     Postmaster-General,       ap- 
proved It;   but  at  the  suggestion 
of  Seward,  its  announcement  was 
postponed  until  the  Union  armies 
had  won  a  victory.  Otherwise,  said 
Seward,  it  might  seem    that    the 
government  was  "stretching  forth 
its  hands  to  Ethiopia"  in  confes- 
sion  of   weakness.   The   battle   of 
Antietam,    September     17,      1862, 
driving   Lee   from  Maryland,  was 
the    victory    for      which     Lincoln 
waited.   Six   days  later  he   issued 
a   preliminary  statement  warning 
the  south  that    he  would    declare 
free  all  slaves  held  on  January  1, 
1863,  in  territory  resisting  the  au- 
thority of  the  Union.  The  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation  was  published 
to  the  world  on  the  following  New 
Year's  day.  It  was  not  observed  in 
the  south,  but  thenceforth  the  war 
was  waged  for  two  objects,  to  pre- 
serve the  Union  and  to  put  an  end 
to   slavery.  The  proclamation   did 
not  apply  to  Tennessee,  mostly  in 
Union  hands,  and  to  the  parts  of 
Louisiana  that  were  held  by  Union 
troops.  On  February  1,  1865,   the 
Thirteenth  amendment  put  an  end 
to  all  slavery  on  American  soil. 
Money  for  Patriots 
The  volunteer  system  of  recruit- 
ing was  a   bone   in   the   crops  of 
j  both  armies.  In  the  North  bounties 
were    offered.    Under    the  act  of 
I  July,  1861,  every  volunteer  who  en- 
listed  for  two  or  more  years  re- 
ceived $100.  After  June,  1863,  the 
veteran  who  reenlisted  for  the  dur- 
ation of  the  war  was  given  $400. 
Later  a  bounty  of  $300  was  paid 
to  each  volunteer  who  enlisted  in 
any     three-year     regiment.     Since 
state  militia  were  used,  states  ri- 
valed    <&&  _  other     in     offering 


bounties.  And  the  recruiting  poster 
of  that  time  emphasized  the  mone- 
tary reward  of  patriotism  as  much 
as  it  did  the  nation's  need. 

The  draft  law  adopted  after  the 
supply  of  volunteers  had  dried  up 
permitted  a  man  to  buy  a  substi- 
tute for  himself.  The  dual  evils 
of  bounties  and  substitution 
brought  in  their  wake  the  "sub- 
stitute broker,"  a  queer  and  re- 
pulsive sort  of  business  man  who 
made  it  his  trade,  and  generally 
did  so  shadily,  to  induce  men  to 
dessert  and  join  up  again  for  a 
new  bounty  or  as  a  substitute. 

In  the  north  the  draft  law  met 


with  bitter  opposition.  When  the 
drawing  of  names  in  New  York 
City  resulted  in  a  list  of  men  the 
great  majority  of  whom  were  me- 
chanics or  laborers,  class  feeling 
appeared.  Many  of  those  con- 
scripted, supported  by  many  more 
whose  names  might  soon  be  called, 
bitterly  attacked  the  law  as  a  vio- 
lation of  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  democracy.  The  ctiy  rang 
with  the  charge  that  the  conflict 
raging  south  of  the  Potomac  was 
"a  rich  man's  war  and  a  poor 
man's  fight."  Heated  protests  de- 
veloped quickly  into  violence 
(which  had  to  be  suppressed  by 
bullets  and  bayonets. 

To  "Extinguish  Besentments" 
So  bitter  were  the  attacks  on 
Lincoln,  that  the  great  war  presi- 
dent feared  for  his  reelection. 
When  Sherman's  victory  at  At- 
lanta turned  the  tide  of  the  war. 
the  opposition  to  Lincoln's  conduct 
subsided  and  General  McClellan 
was  defeated  at  the  polls.  Lincoln 
explained  his  election  by  saying 
the  country  did  not  think  it  wise 
to  swap  horses  while  crossing  a 
river,  a  sentence  which  had  en- 
tered American  political  language. 
In  his  second  inauguraL^ddress,  he 
jBC*cludM..jai&..l&^^^ 


Here  Is  a  face  scalded  by  time. 

words:  "With  malice  toward  none, 
with  charity  for  all.  with  firmness 
in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see 
the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish 
the  work  we  are  in;  to  bind  up  tho 
nation's  wounds;  to  care  for  him 
who  shall  have  borne  the  battle, 
and  for  his  widow  and  his  orphans 
—to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and 
cherish  a  just  and  lasting  peace 
among  ourselves  and  with  all  na- 
tions." 

It  was  a  little  more  than  a 
month  later  that  Lincoln  rose  to 
address  his  cabinet  about  the  sit- 
uation before  them.  "We  must  ex- 
tinguish our  resentments,"  he 
said,  "if  we  expect  harmony  and 
union." 

In  the  evening  he  attended  a 
performance  at  Ford's  theater  and 
there  was  mortally  wounded  by 
John  Wilkes  Booth,  an  actor  and 
demented  southern  sympathizer. 

At  7:22  the  following  morning, 
Lincoln  died.  He  was  just  past  his 
fifty-ninth  birthday,  a  man  whose 
uncouth  figure,  its  large  bones 
pressing  through  the  sallow  skin, 
had  impressed  itself  enduringly  in 
the  heart  of  the  world.  On  the  day 
he  died  he  was  at  the  moment  of 
his  greatest  triumph.  The  war 
had  been  won,  his  enemies  defeated 
or  placated. 

And  it  is  by  some  strange  twist 
of  faith  that  a  southern  sympath- 
izer should  cut  him  down  at  the 
time  of  his  greatest  usefulness  to 
the  south.  With  Lincoln  at  the 
helm,  reconstruction  might  not 
have  become  such  a  maddening 
tragedy. 

(Copyright,  By  Yale  University  Press) 
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WEST  and  80UTH 


Way  10.    Camp  Jaokson  and 
St. Louie   secured 

Aug. 10. Wilson's   Creek    (C) 
8 ep t . Grant  seizee  Paduoah . 
Cairo   taken.   537 


Jan.   Grant's   Term.    Campaign 
Jan . 19. Mill*  8prings    (U) 
Feb. 6.   Ft. Henry   (Ujf 
Feb.l6.Ft.D0NELS0N    (U) 
Mar. 7-8. Pea  Ridge   (U) 
Apr.6-7.SHIL0H  or  Pittsburg 

Landing.    (U)   528 
Apr. 7.    Is. No. 10  529 

May  30.   Corinth  (U) 
Je. 5-6. Ft. Pillow  and  MEMPHIS 
Sept. 19.    Iuka 

Bragg1 s  Counter  Campaign 
Oot.8.    PERRYVILLE.(U* 
Deo . 31 . MURFREESBORO    (U 
Deodorant's  Vlcksburg7c. 


CIVIL  WAR  PERIOD, 1861-1865 
EAST 


Seoeesion  aotive. Conspiracy 
in  Washington.    Peace  Moves. 

PEACE   CONFERENCE 
Lincoln   Inaugurated.    Mar. 4. 
Apr.  19^   Baltimore  Riot 
25.    Troops   in  Wash. 
May  24.   Arlington  Hts.   Alex. 
Je.-Jy.W.Va.    secure       526 
July   21.    1st   BULL  RUN(C)   518 

(McDowell) 
Oct. 21.    Ball's   Bluff (C)      545 
unm«-n«r,  inaptly*,    m. 


Jan.fr.   Arkansas   Po6t.    (U) 
GRANT*6   VICKSBURG  /CAMPAIGN 

ONTINUED 
Apr. 30.  Njrand  Gulf. 
May  1.   Pdrt  Glb/on.14.   Jack 

son.  16\Champion  Hills. 
17. Big  Bladk /iver.  SIEGE 
OF  VICK9/BUR0  531 
July  4.Surrend  e  r  . 
Port  Hudson 
-20.  CHICAMAUGA  (C) 
25.    CHATTANOOGA, 


8. 
Sept. 19 
Nov.24t- 
tOQiCMT  MB.   MISS. KIDCS. 634 


GA.    CAMPAIGN. SHERMAN   agains 

J.E.JOHNSTON 
May.    Dal ton,   Resaoa 
Je.    Kenesaw  Mt. 
Jy.   Peaoh  Tree  Cr.  Oct, 5 
22. Atlanta  537  Allatoone 

28. Ezra  Church  HOOD'S 

8ept. 2. ATLANTA  oo.    INVASION 
Nov. 15. MARCH  TO  Nov. 21 

SEA   BEGINS     539  30  Frank 

Deo. 20. Savannah.  lln 

Dec. 15-16 
Nashville 


Feb. 1. Sherman   turns  north54C 
Feb. 17. Col umbia,S.C. burns 
Mar.    N.C.    subdued. 11. Fay etttfv 
16. Averysborough. 19. Ben- 
tonville.23.   Goldaboro 
Apr.9.Stoneman  from  Tenn. 

takes  Salisbury  N.C. 
26. Johnston  surrenders 
May  4. Taylor  surrenders. Ala. 
13. Last  fight.    Brazos  Sai 
tlago,   Texas 


Apr. -July.      McCLELLAN'S 
PENINSULAR  CAMPAIGN  545 

(May.    Stonewall  Jaokeon 's 
Diversion   in  8h. Valley) 
Yorktown.    Williamsburg.    Nor- 
folk. Sevan  Pines  or  Fair  Oaks 
Mechanicsville. Gaines's  Mill. 
Savage's  Station.   Glendale. 
Malvern  Hill. (7   D.    Battles 
Aug. 27-30  Je.26-Jy.l) 

2nd  BULL  RUN    (Pope)   553 
Lee's  FIRST  INVASION  B.F.    554 
H.F.    Sept. 17.    ANTIETAM      (U) 
Deo. 13.    FREDERICKSBTTOG      (C) 
(Bufnside) 


E  A     and 


Jan. 9. "Star  of  the  West" 
fired  uoon  as  she  approach 
ed  Ft.    Sumter.  513 

Ft. Pickens  reenforoed.  >,  / 

Apr. 14.   Ft. Sumter  falls.       A/ 
Navy  active.    NC.8.C.   570 
Privateers. 
Nov. 7. PORT  rcttat.  taken. 
Nov. 8. TRENT  AFFAIR.    533 


Feb. 8.  ROANOKE  ISLAND 

Mar. 8.  MONITOR  and 

MERRTMAC  569 
Apr. 10. Ft. Pulaski. 570 

Apr. 25.    NEW  ORLEANS. 
(Farrygut  and 
Butler.   529) 

Oot.8. Galveston   (U) 

"ALABAMA^ 


U 


Jan.l.  EMANCIPATIO 


May2 , 3 ,  4J//CHANCEL 


TL1 


-Tioc 


^SVILLE(C) 


lewall  Jaokaon  killei 

LEE'8   ^ECOND   INVASION      ^Rfl 
July- 3. 
0   E 


Feb. 29  Grant.    Lieut. -Gen. 
May  5-7  WILDERNESS               563 
8-21   Bpottsylvania  C.H. 
June  3.    COLD  HARBOR 
Jy.30.   P.    "Crater" 
July.    EARLY'S  RAID.       565 
11.   Wash.    In  danger. 
Chambereburg, Pa. burned 
SHERIDAN   TO  The  resoue. 
Sept.    19.    Winchester          565 
22.    Fisher's  Hill 
Devastation  of  Shenando 
Pot. 19.    Cedar   Creek.    B.R- 


Feb. 3. HAMPTON  ROADS  C0NF.566 

GRANT 
11 le  HAMMERS 

ON 
Apr. 1. Five  Forks. Sheridan 
Apr. 2, 3. Petersburg  and 
RICHMOND  fall. 
Apr. 9. APPOMATTOX   COURT  HOUSE 
LEE  SURRENDERS 
14.    LINCOLN 

ASSASSINATED 


under.  Semmes. 
Jan.l  Salves ton 7   (C) 

Apr. July.   Charleston. 
Attacks  on  Ft. Sumter 
and  Ft.   Moultrie. 


ACTIVE 


_SU  JL  K_  »  JVAP  J-8  - 
by"  "Kersearge" 

Aug.5.Farragut  wins   the         V  n 
Battle  of  lfeblle  Bay  (jtfL 


Dec.    First  attack  on 
h  20-25     Fort  Fisher, N. 8. 


Jan. 15  FORT  FISHER  FALLS 
Butler  and  Terry  in 
command. 
WILMINGTON  occupied 
Feb.  17. CHARLESTON   evac. 
Flag  flies  9VBT 
Ft. Sumter!       ~ 
Apr. 12. Mobile.  Ala. 
oooupied. 
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20th  NEW  YORK  VOLUNTEER  INFANTRY  REGIMENT, 
(UNITED  TURNER  RIFLES),  1861-1863 

Pfote  No.  530 


Immediately  upon  President  Lincoln's  call  for  volunteers  irt 
April  of  IK6I.  the  New  York  Turn  Vcrcin.a  unit  oftheathlctic-j 
social  clubs  conceived  by  the  German  educator  Fricdric!; 
I.udwig  Jahn.  met  to  form  a  unit  that  became  the  20th  New 
York.1  Twc  weeks  later.  1200  men  had  responded  and  were 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Max  Weber.-  Primarily  raised 
in  New  York  City,  the  20th  was  also  supplemented  by 
companies  from  Brooklyn.  Poughkeepsic.  Rochester  and 
Syracuse.  Newark.  New  Jersey,  recruited  Company  A.-1 

On  6  May  1X6 1,  the  regiment  entered  federal  service  ahd 
departed  New  York  on  13  June  for  Fortress  Monroe.4 
Following  the  regimental  flag  bearing  the  Turner  slogan  Btihn 
Frei  (Clear  the  Way),  in  June  of  1861  the  20th  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  the  Baron  Von  Vegesack  joined  the  7th 
and  later  the  6th  Army  Corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.' 
The  20th  participated  at  the  battle  of  Antietam.  Its  gallantry 
is  remembered  by  a  New  York  State  monument  on  the  site, 
along  with  a  separate  regimental  monument  erected  by  the 
Turner  Associations  in  the  National  Cemetary."  The  20th  was 
also  at  the  Seven  Days.  White  Oak  Swamp.  Glendale.  Malvern 
Hill.  South  Mountain,  the  "Mud  March."  Chancellorsville. 
Fredericksburg  and  Salem  Heights."  It  was  mustered  out  at 
New  York  City  in  June  1863." 

That  the  20th  had  a  regimental  uniform  is  evidenced  by  a 
photograph  of  the  color  party,  and  >n  engraved  sheet  of 
regimental  stationery.-  The  stationery  illustration  shows  the 
regulation  dress  hat  with  infantry  insignia,  and  a  frock  coal 
similar  to  the  U.S.  Army's  but  having  shoulder  tabs  and  belt 
loops  and  a  horizontal  stripe  on  the  cuff.  A  pencil  sketch  by 
Henry  A.  Ogden  verifies  these  details  and.  in  addition,  indicates 
the  cap.  frock  and  trousers  to  have  been  dark  blue  with  light 
blue  piping  on  the  coat.1"  This  was  later  changed  when: 

A  committee  of  ladies  called  the  'Turner  Sisters,"  supplied  under- 
clothing, bandages,  lint.  etc..  sufficient  for  each  man.  The  State 
furnished  uniforms  about  the  middle  of  May.  which  were 
subsequent  ly  ornamented  in  ihe  fieid  by  changing  the  blue  wells  and 
facings  to  green:  the  stripes  and  chevrons  of  the  non-commissioned 
officers,  and  the  shoulder  straps  of  the  officers  were  also  changed  to 
green,  after  the  fashion  of  European  riflemen,  the  regiment  having 
been  designed  for  a  body  of  sharpshooters." 

This  change  probably  resulted  from  the  issue  of  MI840 
Remington  "Mississippi"  rifles,  caliber  54. '2 

The  Bureau  of  Military  Records  erroneously  states  that  these 
rifles  had  the  "angular"  bayonet.  In  fact,  they  carried  a  sword 
bayonet  according  to  the  Quarterly  Returns  of  Ordnance 
Ending  December  3l.  1862,  which  states:  (for  the  20th)  "U.S. 
Rifles  Cal.  54.  1840  1st  Class;  'Jager' sword  bayonets  Cal.  54. 
2nd  Class."'4  The  sword  bayonet  is  also  shown  on  the 
regimental  monument  at  Antietam  Battlefield. 

Prior  to  the  issue  of  the  "Mississippi"  rifles,  the  regiment  used 
MI842  muskets,  cal.  69.  New  York  State  records  give  the 


following  account  of  the  regiment's  -jrms  and  ;iccoutremcnts: 
'   1861   June        4      720   Percussion  Muskets  IK42 


!K6I 

Julv 

25 

720   Remington  Rifles  Sword  Bayonet 

1X61 

May 

31 

Cartridge  Bo<<cs 

1 

" 

m 

"    Cartridge  Box  Belts  and  Plates 

• 

" 

m 

64    NCOand  Musicians  Waist  belts  and  Phtes 

•  * 

'    m 

m 

680   Privates  Waislhrlts  and  Plates 

m 

' 

m 

720  Cap  Pouches  and  Pick* 

m 

* 

m 

720    Bayonet  Scabbards  ahd  Frogs 

m 

Julv 

25 

720    Frogs  for  Sword  Bayonet  Scabb;irds 

m 

May 

31 

720   Gun  Slings 

'• 

• 

* 

744    Knapsacks 

• 

• 

* 

744    Haversacks 

* 

* 

* 

744   Canteens"1 

The  20th.  in  common  with  many  other  regiments  raised  early 
in  the  war.  was  issued  both  the  dress  hat  and  forage  cap  Dr. 
Milgram's  stationery  depicts  two  soldiers  wearing  the  dress  hat 
while  the  forage  cap  can  be  seen  in  the  photograph  and  also  on 
the  regimental  monument  at  Antietam.'"  Dr.  Milgram's 
stationery  shows  that  the  oval  US  waist  belt  plate  was  worn  b\ 
the  enfis'Co  men  of  the  20th.,N 

Roger  P.  Srurtke 
William  IX  Mohr 


Bafin  Frei! HittoriealJournal.  A  Souvenir  of  the  Centennial  Celehrmion  of  i  lie 

Sew    York    Turn   Verein.  January    Im  to  November   lllh.   1950.  unp.ip.-d 

Hereafter  cited  as  Siiliit  Frei. 

Btthn  Fre.i.  ihid. 

Frederick  Phistercr.  New  York  in  tlte  War  of  the  Rehellion.  .Ird  Edition.  5 

volumes  and  Index.  Albany.  1912.  III.  ,s  I95H. 

Frederick  H.  Dyer.  A  Compendium  of  the  Harofthti  Hehellion.  .1  voltimvv 

Cedar  Rapids.  1909.  III.  pp  I4I2-I4IJ.  Hereafter  cited  as  Compendium. 

Balm  Fnri.  op.  rli. 

Bonn  Frei.  ihul. 

Compendium,  op.  ell.,  pp  14 12- 14 13. 

Bahn  Frei.  op.  til. 

Buffalo  Historic-.-!  Society.  Buffalo.  N.Y..  a  photograph  in  :heir collection:  Dr. 

James  W.  Milgrar...  owner  of  stationery of  the  20th.  Theauthorswishtoth\ink 

Dr.  Milgram  for  his  cooperation  in  supplying  uniform  details  from  the  painted 

letterhead  stationery  in  his  collection. 

Henry  A.  Ogden.  pencil  sketches.  New  York  Historical  Soviets  Collections. 

New  Yo.V. 

Tliird  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  of llieBureuu  of  Viliian  Re.ord.  \>«  York 

Smie.  Fehruary  2.  IS66.  Albany.  1866.  pp  145-  14*.  Hcrc.iltcr  cited  as  Bureau. 

Bureau,  ihul. 

Bureau,  ihul. 

National  Archives,  kreord  Group  i9\  "Summary  ol  Quarter!*  Returns  of 

Ordnance.  Infantry  Re^ments."  20th  N. Y.V.I. 

New  York  State.  Annual  Report  of  the  Adiutani  General /or  the  Yeai  //to.'    - 

Albany.  IW.2.  p  41. 

New  York  Slate.  Annual  Rvpo'rt  of  the  Comn.huiri  (.eneialof  Ordmm.e  tor 

the  Year  ISA  I.  Albany.  IHo2.  p  124. 

Dr.  Jamc*  W.  Milgram  to  Roger  Slurvkc.  10  hch  1974:  photograph  in  Bulla lo 

Historical  Society. 

Dr.  James  W.  Milgram  to  Roger  Slurckc.  10  h-b  1974. 
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rolling  off  the  stone.  Without  examining  the  print's  place  of 
origin  (Hartford,  Conn.),  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  was  in  the 
North.  In  the  words  of  the  caption,  the  Sixth  Regiment, 
Massachusetts  Volunteers,  are  shown  "resisting"  the  mob. 

A  hand-colored  small  folio,   this  unusual  Civil  War  item 
is  only  $50. 


"MASSACRE  AT  BALTIMORE' 


FIRST  BLOODSHED  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR 

President  Lincoln's  proclamation  of  April  16,  1861,  threw 
Maryland  into  turmoil.  The  state's  loyalties  split  in  half.  Rival 
factions  tramped  the  streets  chanting  "Dixie"  and  the  Star- 
Spangled  Banner".  A  rebel  flag  was  burned  while  the  mob 

hooted.  . 

Yet  when  3,000  Boston  troops  marched  into  the  city,  on 
their  way  to  Washington,  they  were  met  by  hisses.  Struck  by 
stones  that  came  out  of  the  crowd,  the  soldiers  let  off  a  volley 
then  another.  Finally,  they  charged  their  tormentors  with 
bayonets.  When  they  departed,   100  citizens  lay  dead  in  the 

streets 

Thus,  on  April  19,  1861,  occurred  the  first  bloodshed  of  the 

Civil  War.  . 

In  the  North,  frightening  rumors  spread  concerning  this 
"battle"  It  was  believed  the  troops  had  been  cut  to  pieces. 
People  clamored  for  news.  But  Baltimore,  its  wires  cut,  was 
a  city  isolated. 

To  meet  the  demand,  Messrs.  E.  B.  &  E.  C.  Kellogg  who 
did  lithographs  in  the  manner  of  Currier  &  Ives,  got  busy. 
Soon  their  reconstruction  of  "The  Massacre  at  Baltimore    was 


